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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1880. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES, 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT, M.A., D.C.L. 
The: next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the Institution on 
THURSDAY Evening, the 30th inst., commencing at Eight 


o'clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royrat AcapEmy or Mosic, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, 
OYAL NATIONAL OPERA, 
STANDARD THEATRE, BISHOPSGATE. 
TO-NIGHT, at 7, LUCY OF LAMMERMOOR. Messrs. 
Parkinson, Temple, Tempest, Larwill, and Miss Rose Hersee, 
At 10, one act of DINURAH. Miss Rose Hersee and Miss 
Palmer, 
Mdme. RUDERSDORFF in TROVATORE at 7.15 TO- 
MORROW EVENING. ‘Last night of the Royal National 
Opera. At 10, Miss Rose Hersee in a scene from DINORAH. 


YCEUM._THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and Mana- 
ger, Mr. H. L. Barsman.—On Saturday, Nov. 25th, 
ISHE JEALOUS? Mr. Herbert Crellin. At 7.45, will be pro- 
duced a new Drama, in three acts, by Leopold Lewis, entitled 
THE BELLS,’adapted from the ‘Polish Jew,” a dramatic 
study by MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. Messrs. Henry Irving, 
Frank Hall, F, W. Irish, Herbert Crellin; Mesdames C. Paunce- 
fort, Fanny Heywood, and Ellen Mayne. With new and 
appropriate scenery by Hawes Craven, H. Cuthbert, and assist- 
ants. The music composed and arranged by M. E, Singla, Chef 
d' Orchestre ' = eS Paris, —— is (by the kind 
permission A specially e' for this pie 
and will conduct the orchestra. ‘The whole produced under the 
immediate direction of Mr. H. L. Bateman. To conclude with 
PICKWICK, in three acts. Messrs. George Belmore, Henry 
Irving, Addison, F. Hall, Irish, Odell, Dyas, Branscombe, and 
H. Crellin; Mesdames M. Hill, Leigh, Ewell, Lafontaine, and 
Kate Manor.—Doors open at half-past six, commence at 
seven. Box-office open daily. from ten till five. : 





NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK 


CRAMERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR 
CRAMER'S CELEBRATED TUTOR, containing 


CRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, contains Easy Exer- 
c.; Saci 

CRAMER'S THIRD BOOK, contains little Fantasias, 

CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK contains “ Recrea- 


CRAMER'S FIFTH BOOK. Studies introductory 
CRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. 


MUSICAL STUDENTS. 








THE PIANOFORTE. 





the Rudiments of Music, Rules on the Art of Fingering, 
Examples, Exercises, and Lessons in the Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Ke 


cises, Preludes, &c., from Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, 
&e. ; red and Operatic Airs &c. 


Preluies and Exercises from Clementi, Cramer, Kalk- 
brenner, &c., with Lessons for left hand. 


tions” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular and Sacred 
Works, with a few short Exercises with special objects. 


to the Sixth Book. 

Selections from 
the simpler Works of the Great Writers— Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. 
CRAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies by 
Cramer, Moscheles, Bertini, Czerny, and Nollet. ; 
CRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK Half-hours with 
Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale Ben- 


nett, etc. 
CRAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 


by Cramer, Herz, Bertini, &c. 
CRAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern School 
—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounnd, ete. 
CRAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK, Sacred 
Music, — Marches, Chorales, etc. ; 
CRAMER’ TWELFTH BOOK. Celebrated 
Studies. 


Twelve Parts, 1s. each ; or Two Volumes, bound, 6s. each. 
Single Parts by Post for 14 Stamps. 





“COQUETTING KATIE.” 
New Song 
By BERTHOLD TOURS, 
Sung by Miss MARION SEVERN at her various Concert 
Engagements. 
Post free for 18 stamps. 


Lamsozn Cock & Co., 68, New Bond-street ; and 
Cramer, Woov & Co. 





“LITTLE CHRISTMAS.” 
A French Village Legend, 

With Music for FEMALE VOICES, 
Transcribed and adapted for Drawing-room Performance, 
By W. CHALMERS MASTERS. 
Octavo, Three Shillings, nett. 


Lamporn Cock & Co., 68, New Bond-street; and 
Crauan, Worn & Co. 


HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN 

to inform her friends and Pupils that she has re- 

turned to Town, and d her teaching.—38, Welbeck- 
street, Cavendish-square, W. r 


NV ISS BERKY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or for town or country, be ad to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 














R. WILFORD MORGAN may be engaged for 
Sema Conerien and Concerts. Address, 18, Surrey-street, 


ME. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 


his address is 68, Sr. AUGUstiNE-Roap, CampEN-sQUAR 
or Cramer & Co., 201, t-street. BROAD, UAMD SQUARB, 


\ R. NORDBLOM (Primo Tenore) begs to’ an- 
= ome ary = he is _ at liberty . accept es 
oad, Haverstock-hill, X.W. T° Te, 


T° PIANOFORTEB MAKERS.--Wanted an ex- 

Perienced Pianoforte REPAIRER, A permanent Situa- 
tlon and 8 goed wage to a first-class steady hand, " Apply’ to 
Pargrson & Sons, 29, George-street, Edinburgh. 











CRAMERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR 
THE VOICE. 





CRAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 
Rudiments of Music, Instructions for the Cultivation of the 
Voice, with Exercises, Lessons, Solf Simple Songs in 
One and Two Tarts. 4 
CRAMER’S SECOND. BOOK, | containing 
Exercises, Solfeggi, etc., Songs in Two and Three Parts, 
with Tilustrations from the Works of Bennett, W. May- 
nard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 
CRAMER’S THIRD BOOK, contaias Exerciges, 
Solfeggi, etc., carefully selected from the Works of Ros- 
sini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia ; Part Songs, ete. 
CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consists of Lessons 
on the Italian School of Singing, by Crivelli, Garcia, Ros- 
sini, Rubini, Schira, and other Italian Masters; with Part- 
Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. 

CRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, contains Exer- 
cises and Solfeggi, by Rubini, Crivelll, &c. ; > 
and Ballads, by nnod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wal- 

lace, Macfarren, and Hatton. 

ORAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, contains. Duets, 
Trios, and Part ya , by celebrated Sok a ewe 
CRAMER'S SEVENTH BOOK, containing 
Observations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, 
Solfeggi from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, 
Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass 


Voices. 

CRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Ait of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Golfeggt from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
Pacr, and Pelegrini, and Duets for Soprano and 


“Rebecca,” at Drury Lane Theatre, 
rival in popularity ‘‘ The Bailiff's Daughter of Islingtou.” 


Garden 


—— 


NEW MUSIC, 


LEVEY Popular Song ESMERALDA. 4s. 


ESMERALDA, Sung by Mame. Bodda 0. 
ESMERALDA, Sung by Mdme. Roleelan 
ESMERALDA, 8ung by Malle. Liebhart. 
ESMERALDA, Sung by Miss Furtado. 


HE KING and the BEGGAR MAID, By 


W. C. LEVEY. 83. Encored ey A in the new drama, 
*s song bids fair to 


H, LOVING HEART, TRUST ON. Song. 
By Vinemia Ganaisn. Three editions—in @ for ook 


tralto, in B flat for soprano, in B for tenor. 4s. 


NLY COME. ‘Sung by 
Composed by BartHoup Tours. 
EW SONGS by Vinernta Ganrier. 
Ketranged, Los Deux Roses, 
Only a little glove. Thistle down, 
4s, 
ILVER WEDDING MARCH, “ Chatles and 
KO Olga,” by Sir Julius Benedict. Performed at Covent 
eatre twenty-three consecutive nights. 4s. 
Narain a Fy Sig. Julius Benedict. This 
4 Gran are ca o the beer! of Portu 
das bers dic, 


Mr. Arthur B ° 
“ r Byron 


formed at M. Riviere’s Concerts, is pu 


4s. ; duet 5s, 
EW VALSE. REBECCA. By W. C. LEVEY. 
Performed every evening at Drary Theatre. These 


beautiful Waltzes ate illustrated with the Tournament Scene 
ds. 


rNHR ANGEL OF THY» LOVE; By Virginia 
Gabriel. Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd, the néw Tenor, 
at evory cOmeert-on his tour. 4s: - 


ANOS POPULAR NEW SONGS. PER- 
) FROTION, q diawiiy-room conti , Be, r 
hid Inst foaming A bart ini tee, fat ane ly w ott) Rem ¢ 


EW GALOP, THE ESCORT. By Cuaries 
Goprrey.—‘* Will be as popular as the celebrated 
‘Flower-girl Waltz,’ by the same composer. Beautifully illus- 


srated. 4s. 
Durr & Srawant, 147, Oxford-street. 





ISS M. LINDSA YS (Mrs).J. W-. Bliss).Sadred 
Song, REST. Words from the ‘* Dove on the Cross.” 
Price 3s2 Post free at half-price, 4 svectly Wein ve mieledy,-. 
charmitigly harm onised.""—Hty misigham Journal, |“ melody 
is fervent, though simple."—London Journit. ‘A most ’ex- 
pressive and beautiful sacred song."—Weekly Review. 
‘Simple, exquisite music, allied to very beautiful words.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. “The beautiful melody, the music 
giving sweet expression.”—Heckly Keview. . : 


AAR AWAY. This” widely “Pojfular Song, b 
I Miss M. LINDSAY (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). Transcribed for 
ihe Pianoforte by BRINLHY RICHARDS, 4s. : free hy post 
44 stamps. ‘‘ Allthe tenderness of the original air is preserved, 
while the embroidery is brilliant and a\tractive.”—Vide the 
Scotsman. ‘The song, 4s. ; ditto for two vices, 4s, 


i T> WRIGHTON’S LATEST SONGS and 
e BALLADS, sent tree by post at half-price ;— 
No. 1. Well of the Absent. 34, 
9. Visions of Bygone Years. 3s. 
*3. Norah, sweet Norah. 3s, 
¢4. The Wishing Cap. 4s. 
"Se Thy Voico is Near, 48, 
6. She Sang among the Flowers. 33. 
*7. In Search of the Primrose. 3s, 
The Song of tlie Bee. * 3a. 
. Mornon the Meadow, . 3a, , 
10. Shylie Bawn, (Irish). 3s. 
“11. The Liquid Gem, . 4s. ' 
“12. Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still. 4s. 
Those with * may be had for the Hianoforte, transcribed by 
inley Richards. 
tte n: Published only. by Ronznt Cocks & Oo., New 
Bourlingtou-street. Order of all musicsellers. 


Sad 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 





Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano and Baritone Voices, by W. V. 
Wallace and Henry Smart. f: 

CRAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (concluded) by Mannel 
Garcia. Grand Selection: Song by Beethoven, Duet by 
Macfarren, and a Trio by Wallace, 4 

CRAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Advanced 
Solfe 
and 


elegrini; and a Selection from the works of Sir 
Henry Bishop. 0" 
CRAMER'S. ELEVENTH, BOOK, | containing 





HANDEL'S ORATORIO “THE MESSIAH.” 
Wxzep for One Night FOUR PRINCIPALS 
jpranp, Contralto, Tenor, Bags), to in the 
MBASTAH at the Carlisle Choral Society's Coniert, Bt Carlisle, 
about the third week in December. 
= ft Bow, to 1 Mr. v. Sraat, Hea. Secretary, Choral 
’ isle. w ‘00 i 
passing to or from Scotland. as a ee 


LONDON FIRM can permanently emplo 
Two additions! Pianoforte TUNERS. ‘None but fi 


Write, stating terms and 





celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. — 
CRAMER'S TWELFTH BOOK, containing Songs 
by Modern unod, Balfe, Sullivan, David, 
Arditi, Levey. 
Twelve Parts, 1s. each ; or Two Volumes, bound, 68. each. 
Single Parts by Post for 14 Stamps. 





LONDON : 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 





Class and experienced men need apply. Address by letter, 
A.B., 55, Kingstreet, Regent-street, W..  . . 








9, CONDUIT STREET 42) STREET, W. 














i from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer,» 


EXELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUVILLON,. 
WT A most delicions and nutritions Beef and Tapioca Soup,, 
- t. 
saree GRANULATED .TAPIOCA, 
For Pudditgs, Custards, or thickening 3, &c.. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists.” Sole 
Manufacturers, Guteiix & Co,, Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
chants, Belgrave House, Argyle-aquare, King's-cross, London, 
W.c. 


Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/.. per dozen. , 

Claret, Bargundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 86/.5 v - 

Old East India Madeira, 54/., 6C/., 80/. a8 
These wines are warrante genvine 


os 


R. STOLBERG’'S A armen eh 
For in ng and en ng the ¥ removing 

its bigh character f 
affections cf the throat, Tiago =f ne ih cuss Al 














quarter of a century, and 

Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the apd 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No or l 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Locenge. Te 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the Vuited 
Kingdom ; 


+ Ly . woe . 


. 
™ 
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ORATORIO, 
OPERA RECITALS, 


AXD 


BALLAD CONCERTS 
PARTY. 


RUDERSDORFF, DRASDIL, ARTHUR BYRON, 
WHITNEY, and BERINGER. 


At Northampton, November 24th. 
At Bournemouth, 9 27th. 
At Plymouth, we 29th.. 
At Torquay, December 1st, 


All information respecting Terms, disengaged 
Dates, &c., can be obtained on application to Mr. 
Joun Woon, 201, is ob 3 Street, London, W. 


M R. JOHN RHODES gree Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonxn Raopss, Caorvon, 8. 











AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THz BEST ann CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 


From £4. 10s. 


Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 


150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
69, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis." 
INustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 





SWIFT AND CO., 


THE RECENT PRESS, 
65 anp 22, KING STREET, 


REGENT STREET, W. 
—=<———— 


EY= RY kind of Printing, including Broadsides 

and Show Bills in any Colours, Programmes, 
Circulars, Cards, Music Printing from Type or 
Plates, Parliamentary and Law Work, Trade 
Lists, Catalogues, &o., in the first style and on 
moderate terms. Old and Modern-faced Type, 
suitable for any description of Book Work or 
Pamphlets, 

65 & 22. King Street, 
Four doors from Foubert's Place. 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(BAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 

Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENOES, HYMNS, and other 

Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA : Full of Beauty 

stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 

On Toned Paper, 28.; by post, 2s. 24. Cheap editions, 

cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY, On Toned Paper, 24. § 
by post, 2s. 2d, Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 94. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s, ‘6d ; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
28. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOERS, a ECCLESIOLOGICAL and teoP 

ES tri 

4 CET saga 

TEXT EMBLEMS: 

Dalziel, illust: ol; 

cee te wy epenearetrie y 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES j Greek) of 8. 


MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8, JAMES, Mer ey yen: 
= 8. BASIL New and Second Edition. ; by post, 


THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGTES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and $ BASIL. 4s. ; : by post, 4s, 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon- Help). 3s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L., Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. "IV,, To end of comes ; Saint’s Des, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; ” by Post, 68. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for —~" Day of the Year. By OC. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 6s.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, ls. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ OCHURCH, 
M Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 

Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 

food fin gather of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 


NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, some. at Ay 
wood. With Preface by Rev. 8S. Baring-Goul 


a series of Twelve beautiful 





by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and is Pag mime t and other 
Tales. Translated the German. With Preface by 
suet yh Beanatt, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 8s. 9d. 


DUTIES ¢ FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Re bee oa , &. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s, 6d.; by 
post, 5.7 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 


FOR 1807, 1868, and 1 1000, being Vols. 2, 8, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d. ; b ty Pow, lls, 6d. ;' it had direct from 
the Publisher. 


THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Passprrentanism and Iavincism, 
Vol IL. On AnasaptisM, the Inpuranpznts, and the Quaxzrs. 
Vol, ILI. On Meruopism and Swepensoneians. 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V, On Romawism 2 Vols, Each 4s, 6d. ; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 


THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rey, Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4a, 8d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Se og By y z a D.D., Prebend- 
ary of 3t. Paul's, 

SANCTA CLARA on rae THIRTY. NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
he hasis of Tract 9).”—Brilish Magazine. %.; by 


post, 7s. 
ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s, 5d. 
A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 
WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE SITU AS BESSOe WHY: being 450 
ial Observances, 4s.; by post, 4s. 8d. 
THE LITURGY ar the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


78. 5d, 
INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 


ls. ; b 1s. 1d. 
OSWALD’ the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys, 18. 6d. ; by post, 1s, 8d. 








J. T. HAYES, Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Heudette Btreet, Oovent-garden. 





INSLEY 8! MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRIQE ONE SHILLING, 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS; its Origin, 
Progress, and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of ‘Random Recollections,” &c. 2 vols., 8vo. 


IVES OF THE KEMBLES. By 
PERCY FITZGERALD, 2 yols., 8yo, Just ready. 


O° LIVING POETS. By H. BUXTON 


FORMAN. 1 vol,, crown 8vo. 


erase sa AND STREAM. By W, 


BARRY. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


NLY AN ENSIGN. By JAMES 
GRANT, Author of ‘‘ The Romance of War,” &c. 8 vols, 


TAY JUDITH. By JUSTIN M‘OAR. 


THY. 3 vols. 


HE SAPPHIRE CROSS: a Tale of 


Two Generations. By G. M. FENN. 8 vols. 


| Daouaee By 0. A. LEB. In 2 vols, 





























HE NOMADS OF THE NORTH: a 
Tale of Lapland, By J. LOVEL HADWEN, 


UNDERED LIVES. By WYBERT 
REEVE. 8 vols. 


ENTENCED BY FATE. A Novel, 
By SELWYN EYRE. 3 vols 


OT WOOED, BUT WON. A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &o, 8 vols 


pVHE PRUSSIAN SPY. A Novel. By 


V. VALMONT, 2 vols. 

















MOREY FORD. 8 vols, 


OSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. 
L. FARJEON. 8 vols. 


HE GAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN ; or, 
Memoirs of Mr, Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND, 
lvol. 68. . 
PIeSLAS BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





By B. 











Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
Composed 


A MARCIA NUZIALE. 
by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 
AYLAND WELL. A Tale. By es A.M. W, 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” dic., &c. 


London: J. T. Hayes, Lyall-place, Eaton-s' mare, t W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Oovent-garden. < 





Price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 

a ie. WOULD THOU WERT OOLD OR HOT.” 

on against Religious Indifference, preached on 

Midient sunday at bg ag nm in ee to the 

Winuiax v. coe D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Rector of 
ngham. 





BRIGHTON. 


anal 


CRAMER & COS 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let ow 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


ee 


JRAMER & C0.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 





Or AS THE HILLS. By DOUGLAS © 





SEoSOeUE! 


Bu 
M 









rt a * 


see tf 
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THE COLLEEN I ADORE. 





Och! she’s the swatest girl bedad I ever looked upon, 

Her eyes are like the milky way, her step is like the 
fawn, 

There’s he’er & One to match Wid her from heré to 
Galtymore, 

Och! she’s a beatity is the girl, the Colleen I adore, 


There's Barny Bragg that kapes the pike, he’s always 
at her heel, 

And there’s that traitor Mike Molloy, and crazy Pat 
O'Neil ; 

There’s Rory wid the double squint, and tipsy Shaun 
O’More, 

They're thick as flies about the girl, the Colleen I 
adores 


Last week I went to Donnybrook, and took my girl 
wid me, 

When Rory wid the squint himself, no other, did I 
Bee ; 

I lifted up my sprig 60 nate, and laid him on the 
floor, 

And all to plase the darling girl, the Colleen I adore. 


Och ! night and day my restless heart goes jumping 
up and down, 


My head is quare as if I was myself in Dublin 
town ; 
I'll break the necks, bedad I will, of all the dirty 
score, 
Then Father Tom will make her mine, the Colleen 
I adore. 
Marruias Barr. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. Barry Sullivan’s success in Liverpool is 
unprecedented. Night after night has the vast 
theatre been crowded, and even the musicians in 
the orchestra have been obliged to make room for 
the overflow from the boxes. 





Miss Paltner has been singing at Mr. Hallé’s 
concerts with great success. The Manchester Guar- 
dian states that in “ the music for the ‘ aged woman 
of the people’ she splendidly and fully bore out the 
good opinion which has recently been expressed in 
London of her dramatic talents. Her declamation 
shows that she is capable of taking a leading part 
upon the stage.” 





An original entertainment was given at the Hall, 
Leyton, on Thursday, by some gentlemen calling 
themselves Buzz-Buzz and Foo-Ching Choo ‘(the 
Little Chinee). It consisted chiefly of character- 
impersonations, and among the most noteworthy 
may be mentioned that of Dr. Garwin (with a 
discourse on un-natural history), and of Mr. Perti- 
nax Pryer (with some wonderful archmological 
specimens). Foo-Ching Choo—a youth apparently 
about 14—sang amongst others a very tuneful song 
of his own composing, entitled ‘The Song of the 
Wanderer.” The entertainment was well received. 





A “grand ballad concert” was given in the Dome 
Assembly Rooms, on Wednesday night, in the pre- 
Bence of a crowded and highly-fashionable audience 
—possibly the largest ever gathered in the building. 
Besides the great English tenor Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Madame Rudersdorff, Mdlle. Drasdil, Mr. Arthur 
Byron, Mr. Whitney, the celebrated basso from 
Boston, U.S. (who was, however, prevented by 
serious illness from appearing, his place being 
supplied by Herr Carl Stepan), Mr, E. de Paris, and 
Mr. Oscar Beringer were announced to appear. Mr. 
Reeves was in excellent voice, and sang “ The 
message” (Blumenthal), ‘‘Come into the garden, 
Maud,” “Tom Bowling,” and ‘My pretty Jane.” 
Mr. Arthur Byron was encored in “ My sweetheart 
when a boy ;”’ for his encore he sang ‘‘ Draw the 
sword, Scotland ;” Herr Carl Stepan, ‘ The Bell- 
ringer,” a new song by Randegger, ‘The young 
mountaineer,” and a scena from *' Robert le Diable.” 
Mdme. Rudersdorff was very successful in her songs, 
‘Beneath the blue transparent sky” (Randegger), 


composed expressly for this occasion, ‘‘ Esmeralda” 


(Levey), also quite new, and “ The love that’s never 
told” (E. Philp), also composed for this occasion. 
Mdlle. Drasdil gave ‘‘England, dear” (Pinsuti), 
‘Ellen Dale” (Heap), and ‘*I cannot sing the old 
songs.”’ Mr. E. de Paris played his own fantasia on 
Irish airs, and a “Grand Polonaise.” Mr. Oscar 
Beringer gave a piano solo on Irish airs with bril- 
liancy and effect, and played a solo on Cramers’ 
American Organ—a very fine instrument. The 
general arrangements, under the direction of Mr, 
Watts, were highly satisfactory. 





Two Organ Revitals were given at St. Mary's 
Chureh, Nottingham, on Tuesday, by Mr. Best on 
the new organ. The instrument is a very finé one, 
and juatifies the high expectations which had been 
formed respecting it. The morning program 
included the ¥estival Overture, founded on the 
Austrian Hymn, C. Haslinger; Andante Grazioso, 
E. J. Hopkin’s; Organ Qoncerto (D minor), 
Handel; Andante (D major), E. Silas ; Prelude and 
Fugue (A minor), Bach; and the Organ Sonata 
(No, 1, F minor), Mendelssohn. In the evening Mr. 
Best gave a second organ recital, to a.large audience. 
The program, entirely different from that which 
was given in the morning, was as follows :—Organ 
Concerto (A major), Handel; Prelude on a Chorale, 
Bach; Organ Sonata (No. 4), Mendelssohn ; 
‘‘ Venite in Bethlehem,’’ and “ Sit Laus Plena, Sit 
Sonora,” W. T. Best ; Prelude and Fugue (G minor), 
Bach; Prelude and Air with Variations, Handel ; 
March Religieuse, Alex. Guilmant, The whole of 
the selections were brilliantly rendered, and the 
appreciation of the audience was manifest. 





The death is announced of Mr. Manders, 80 long 
and widely known as the proprietor of the largest 
travelling menagerie that has ever been on exhibi- 
tion, After his visit to Glasgow, during the past 
summeér, Mr. Manders made a tour with his 
collection of animals through the extreme northern 
districts of Scotland, in the course of which he 
encountered much bad weather, unprecedentedly 
heavy roads, and Other great difficulties in the 
transport of his large establishment, and in the 
commissariat, that required the services of more 
than sixty assistants and as many draught horses. 
An illness contracted under the anxieties and 
exposure incident to these conditions brought him 
again to Glasgow, about a fortnight ago, to recruit 
under medical treatment. He then determined, 
under advice, to abandon finally the nomadic life 
he had followed for the last thirty years, and 
entered into negotiation with the French Govern- 
ment for the purchase of his entire collection—that 
Government being desirous of restoring the holiday 
attractions of the Jardin des Plantes, made 
desolate during the siege. On Thursday last he 
exposed himself in the intense cold of the entire 
day in superintending the movements of his 
¢aravan over some heavy roads in Ayrshire, and 
on Friday he was seized with severe congestion of 
the lungs, which proved fatal on Saturday after- 
noon. He lived exclusively with his caravan during 
the last thirty years, in a costly carriage curiously 
constructed to give all the comforts of a dwelling 
house. He leaves a widow, who at one period was 
much famed in America and in England as a most 
daring and successful ‘‘ Lion Queen.” He has left 
no family. We are informed that within a recent 
period, while balancing the question of retirement, 
he declined an offer of £20,000 for the travelling 
portion of his establishment, being wishful to 
complete a final tour through Great Britain. 

Mr. Kuhe gave his annual grand contert on 
Friday evening at the Dome Assembly Rooms, 
Brighton. Mdlle. Tietjens was in her best voice 
and spirits, and sang superbly. Her first solo was 
the air from Pacini’s ‘‘ Niobe”—‘‘Tl soave o bel 
contento.” She also sang the soprano part in the 
impassioned quartet ‘‘ Chi me frena” from ‘‘ Lucia 
di Lammermoor "'—a number that gave the highest 
enjoyment. Mdlle. Tietjens appeared again im- 
mediately with Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini to sing the 
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fourth appearance was in a now and very pretty 
ballad by Blumenthal, ‘* Love, the pilgrim.” Mdme, 
Trebelli-Bettini sang Siebel’s second song, “* Quando 
a te licta"’ in “' Faust,” composed expressly for her 
by M. Gounod on the first production of the opera 
in London. It was heartily encored. Mille. 
Colombo sang the “ Mi tradi” from ‘Don Gio- 
anni” and a vooal waltz by Signor Tito Mattei. 
Signor Vizzani's solos were “ Tu m'ami ah’ si,” 
“La Zingara” (Balfe); and the tenor air from 
“* Faust,” ‘‘ Salve dimora.” He had to repeat the 
second verse of Balfe’s ballad. Signor Mendioroz, 
Signor Prudenza, Signor Agnesi, and Signor Foli 
completed the vocal party, the latter receiving the 
hearty welcome to which he is now accustomed, and 
responding to it by vocal performances remarkable 
for energy, zeal, and artistic discernment.. He was 
especially successful in Diehl's new song “Tho 
Mariner." Malle. Theresa Liebe, played with tho 
bénégficiaire Beethoven's sonata in G, No. 3 of Op, 
80.—the last of a set dedicated to the Emperor 
Alexander. Her second solo was a fantasia on ‘* Ii 
Trovatore,” at the close of which Mdlle. Liebe 
was called back to the orchestra. It is needless to 
say how well Mr. Kuho upheld his share of the 
instrumental features of the concert. Mr. F. H, 
Cowen arranged, specially for the concert, a duet for 
two pianos on Professor Benedict's ‘' Der Freischiits 
fantasia, which was capitally played. 





Mr. Barry Sullivan is still the great attraction at 
the Liverpool Amphitheatre, and érowded houses 
have witnessed his impersonations of Humlet, 
Richard the Third, The Gamester, Macbeth, Othello, 
Richelieu, &o. Mr. Sullivan appears to be more 
popular than ever, certainly no other actor ean draw 
such immense audiences in Liverpool, A word of 
praise is due to Miss Kate Saville and Mr. Cathcart, 
who support Mr. Sullivan.——Mr. Toole has con- 
cluded his three weeks’ engagement at the Alexandra 
Theatre, and although he has failed to draw such 
good houses as on former visits, in consequence of 
Mr. Sulljvan’s season at the Amphitheatre, he has 
met with fair sueeess, and has been excellently 
supported by Mr. Edward Saker and the Alexandra 
Company. ‘This week Mr. and Mrs. Rousby have 
returned to this theatre, and are again playing 
Gardiner and the Lady Elizabeth in Tom Taylor's 
“*Twiat Age and Crown.” Both artists are well 
received. Miss Marie O’Berne plays Queen Mary 
and Mr. E. H. Brooke, Edward Courtenay.——At 
the Prince of Wales Theatre, Mrs. Liston’s Company 
are playing in “ Randall's Thumb” and * Creatures 
of Impulse,” the principal chatacters by Messrs. G. 
W. Anson, F. Dewar, J. Nelson, Misses Hughes and 
Emily Weston and Mrs. Liston.——Mdlle. Leonie 
Michiels gave a concert in the small concert room, 
St. George’s Hall, on Wednesday last week, 
when she was assisted by Herr Bauerkeller and 
Mr. Van Biene and Malle. Kruse vocelist. 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul and Miss Pattie Laverne 
have just finished a successful season at the Queen's 
Hall.— Mr. D. Saunders, the Manager of tho Star 
Musical Hall, had a benefit last week, when ho was 
assisted by Madame Tonnelier, who sang in a selec- 
tion from “Il Trovatore.""——The Slave Troupe at 
St. James’s Hall, and Footitt's Circus are both draw- 
ing good houses nightly——At the Theatre Royal 
Malle. Rita Sangalli, the well-known danseuse, is 
the chief attraction.——The Philharmonic Society 
gave a consert on Tuesday last, whon Mendelssohn's 
“First Walpurgis night” was given, the solos by 
Malle. Drasdil, Mr. Arthur Byron, and Herr Carl 
Stepan. The latter singer in place of Mr. Whitney 
the American Basso, who was too unwell to appear. 
The program included Symphony No. 4, Mendels- 
sohn ; Overture, ‘* Preciosa,” Weber, and Overture, 
“ Fra Diavolo,” Auber. Madame Rudersdorff sang 
Randegger’s Scena, ‘* Medea,” with that dramatic 
fire and energy for which she has so long been 
celebrated, Sir Julius Benedict conducted. Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini is engaged for the next concert,—— 
Madame Norman-Néruda and Mr, Charles Hallé are 
announced to appear in a classical concert at St. 
George’s Hall small concert room ; and four Monday 
Popular Concerts aro advertised for the Philhar- 
monic Hall. 








“Quis est Homo” from the “ Stabat Mater.” Her 
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In the Belfast Theatre Royal, Mrs. John Wood's 
St. Jamés's Company entered on Thursday night 
on their second week. The bill consisted of the 
well known farce, ‘‘ To Oblige Benson; the musi- 
cal comedietta, “ Jenny Lind at Last ;” and the new 
nautical extravaganza ‘ Poll and Partner Joe.” 
The attendance was not large, but this was to be 
accounted for by the extremely inclement character 
of the evening. During their stay, Mrs. Wood's 
Company have drawn good houses. The season of 
twelve Monday Popular Concerts came to a con- 
elusion on the same evening. The vocalist was 
Miss Jenny Pratt, the excellent contralto, who 
pleased so well on the preceding Monday evening ; 
accompanied by Mr. Edeson on the organ, she 
sang the morning prayer, ‘‘ Lord, from my bed 
again I rise,” from the oratorio of “ Eli,” which 
was encored. Arthur 8. Sullivan’s song, ‘‘ Looking 
back” was somewhat carelessly rendered, but in 
the familiar old Scoteh ballad, ‘* John Anderson, 
my Jo,” Miss Pratt’s singing was all that could be 
desired, and she was loudly and deservedly encored. 
The popular violinist, Mdlle. Bertha Brousil, was 
very enthusiastically encored in Beethoven's ro- 
mance for the violin in F, and also in a lengthened 
and varied fantasia by Sivori, on airs from 
** Trovatore.” Mr. J. Rt. Edeson played upon the 
organ an air and variations by Hesse, and the 
Austrian National Hymn, ‘ God preserve the 
Emperor” (varied), in both of which—but especially 
in the former—he was loudly applauded. The 
band of the 80th, under their accomplished con. 
ductor, Mr. Carey, opened the concert with the 
overture to the opera ‘‘ La Garza Ladra” (Rossini) 
and played a grand fantasia on melodies from 
Morart’s operas. They then gave a selection 
from ‘ Faust,” having the celebrated ‘ Soldiers’ 
Chorus" for a finale; and they concluded the 
concert with Kéenig’s ‘ Post Horn Galop.” 
We understand that during the Spring months 
there will be another series of “ Monday Popu- 
lars."——On Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
of the present week, General Tom Thumb and his 
wife, Commodore Nutt, and Minnie Warren, will 
appear in the Ulster Hall.——On last Wednesday, 
the Belfast Working Men's Institution, and Temper- 
ante Hall, was opened with an imposing ceremony. 
A feature of the proceedings was an Inauguration 
Ode, composed for the occasion, the words being by 
Mr. Francis Davis, (* The Belfastman,"”) and the 
music by Mr. B. Hobson Carroll. The Ode was 
sung by a chorus of about 100 amateurs with good 
effect; a tenor solo, which it contains, being most 
beautifully rendered by Mr. Barton McGuckan, a 
young and talented tenor who has just been ap- 
pointed as soloist in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
and also in the Chapel, Trinity College, Dublin, as 
successor to the late Mr. Topham. The Ode was 
encored, and at the conclusion of its second perform- 
ance, Mr. Carroll and Mr. Davis were both loudly 
cheered, ——On Friday night the Belfast Classical 
Harmonists’ Society opened their twenty-first 
season, snd the attainment of their majority was 
celebrated by the performance in the Ulster Hall of 
Rossiui’s “Stabat Mater,” and a miscellaneous 
selection. The concert took place in the presence of 
a very large assemblage, while in the orchestra the 
members, both vocal and instrumental, mustered in 
full foree. The vocalists engaged for the occasion 
were—Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle. Jose 
Sherrington, Mr. Nelson Varley, and Monsieur Jules 
Lefort, with Mons, Alexander Cornellis (violin), and 
Chevalier Lemmens (organ). All the artistes were 
warmly welcomed on appearing before the house; 
and when Mr. Newport, the lately appointed con- 
ductor of the society, presented himself he was 
received with a loud and prolonged outburst of 
applause, which resounded from none more 
heartily than from the members of the society. The 
solos were capitally rendered, and the choruses 
gave evidence of the care which the members must 
have bestowed on the getting up of their portion of 
the work. The band was in excellent trim through- 
out. Mr. Edeson rendered cffective aid at the organ, 
and under the direction of Mr. Newport, in whose hand 
we trust the batdn of the society will long remain, 
everything went off to the complete satisfaction of 


the house. In the second part of the concerts all 
the artistes named above took part. The Classical 
Harmonists’ Society are about entering on the prac- 
tice of the “ Elijah,” which will be produced early 
in the new year, and for the concert a distinguished 
company of artistes are being secured. 





OPERA, 





Malle. Devries has strengthened her reputation 
by the assumption of Zerlina in ‘‘ Don Giovanni” 
on Monday. The coquettishness of her acting, the 
purity of her singing, and the simple tenderness 
infused into the airs * Vedrai carino” and “ Batti 
Batti,” combined to produce an exceedingly 
favourable impression and to contribute to a 
success. Of Mdlle. Tietjens in Donna Anna 80 
much is already known that nothing need be said. 
It was whatit has ever been—a fine heroical 
impersonation. Mdlle. Colombo was an effective 
Elvira, and sang the music with all correctness. 
The weakest element in the cast was the Don, as 
so often happens. Signor Mendioroz failed to 
personify the levity, fascination, and recklessness 
which make up the character of the libertine. 
But Signor Borella’s Leporello was highly amusing 
if exaggerated, and his by-play contributed much 
to the entertainment of theaudience. The recital 
of the Catalogue lost none of its effects in his hands. 
Signor Vizzani’s Don Ottavio was generally good: 
“Tl mio Tesoro” went admirably, and the trio of 
the Masks gained much applause. The Masetto 
was Signor Zoboli; and how well the music of the 
Commendatore was rendered may be gathered 
from the fact tbat Signor Foli played the part. 

On Tuesday “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” was re- 
peated, with Mdlle. Marimon as Rosina; last 
night ‘‘ La Figlia del Reggimento ;” and to-morrow 
“ Les Huguenots”’ will be performed, with Mdlle. 
Tietjens as Valentina. 








CONCERTS, 


The Seventh Crystal Palace Concert brought for- 
ward some unremarkable playing on the organ by 
Dr. Staivier. Mendelssohn's Sixth Organ Sonata and 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in C minor were the 
compositions selected. The real feature of this con- 
cert was a work by Mr. G. A. Macfarren—his overture 
to ‘Romeo and Juliet,” a bit of sound painting in 
four movements, destined to illustrate the pecu- 
liarities of the character in the play—the interviews 
of the lovers, the contentions of the rival houses, the 
garrulousness of the nurse, the gaiety of Mercutio, 
&c. This composition is abundantly marked by the 
experience and taete of Mr. Macfarren, who, in all 
he does, betrays the sound musician. Mendelssohn's 
overture, ‘‘ Lovely Melusine,”’ and a symphony by 
Beethoven made up the classical part of the program ; 
but an anomalous effect was produced by the ephe- 
meral stuff which composed the vocal part. 

The Eighth Concert gave a much better program 
on the whole. It was set out as follows :—- 


Overture, “ Endymion” (first time)...... Alice Mary Smith. 
Aria, “ O quante volte,” Montecchi—Malle. 
MES OEb DEE 80s WAU e cViadr badd Bellini. 

- Haydn. 
Air, “Va dit elle,” Robert—Miss Sophie 

WGWO it no iden vc veddscivice dbicveesccove Meyerbeer. 
Lobgesang, or Hymn of Praise— For 

orchestra, solos, and chorus ; the solos 

by Miss Sophie Lowe, Mdlle. Vinta, Mr. 

Sims Reeves ; choruses by the Crystal 

WS GG 86a Eis coins ccttoceeccce Mendelssohn. 

Organ—Mr. James Coward. 


The composer of the opening overture, Miss Alice 
Mary Smith, is a young lady whose works have 
frequently been produced to New Philharmonic 
audiences. In ‘‘ Endymion,” as elsewhere, she ex- 
hibits a commendable knowledge of form and a 
mastery of the resources of instrumentation ; nor are 
musical ideas by any means deficient in the work, 
It is supposed to illustrate the love of Diana for the 
shepherd swain and his translation to Olympus. 
Haydn’s Overture in D was a first performance. 
This work is accredited by Herr Pohl as Haydn's 
85th symphony. Whatever chronological order it 
takes, no one will deny the beauty and attractiveness 





It is not an ambitious work, but it displays the 
ingenuity and brightness of the old master. The 
Lobgesang attracted the chief attention, being 
remarkably well executed. Mr. Sims Reeves sang 
“Sorrow of Death” with great pathos and power; 
and Mdlle. Vinta and Miss Sophie Lowe did extremely 
well in the duet, ‘My song shall always be.” 
The choruses were finely sustained, and the work 
delighted. 

The second of the Monday Popular Concerts on 
the 20th inst. offered the following program : Part 1, 
Quartet, in E flat, Op. 12, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello, (Mendelssohn), Mdme. Norman-Néruda, 
MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti; recit. and air, 
“QO ruddier than the cherry!” (Handel), Herr 
Stockhausen ; Sonata, in A minor, Op. 42, for 
pianoforte alone, (Schubert), Mr. Charles Hallé, 
Part 2. Serenade Trio, in D major, for violin, viola, 
and violoncello, (Beethoven), Mdme. Norman- 
Néruda, MM. Zerbini, and Patti; songs, ‘‘ Gondolier 
Song,” (Mendelssohn), ‘‘ Dythyrambe,” (Schubert), 
Herr Stockhausen; Sonata, in A‘major, (No. 17 of 
Hallé's edition), for pianoforte and violin, (Mozart), 
Mr. Charles Hallé, and Mdme. Norman-Néruda. 
Conductor Mr. Zerbini. The usual rule of perfect 
execution was not departed from, and a most critical 
and appreciative audience were frequent in their 
demonstrations of gratification. 

A very successful concert came off at St. James's 
Hall, on Wednesday night, when two new cantatas, 
one by Mr. Henry Clay, the other by the Hon. 
Seymour Egerton were produced. Some remarks 
on these will be found in another part of our paper. 
Malle. Flora Heilbron, whose precocious ability 
as a pianist is well known, gave an evening concert 
on Thursday last week in St. George’s Hall, and 
gratified a large audience by the intelligence with 
which, for one so young, she rendered various 
pieces of classical and popular music. Her playing 
in Beethoven's ‘‘ Kreutzer’’ sonata displayed great 
felicity of expression, and strong artistic sympathy. 
Madlle. Heilbron gave, in addition to the famons 
sonata, Liszt’s ‘‘ Valse de Faust,” which served 
admirably to exhibit her powers and made a very 
decided impression upon the audience. She also 
introduced two drawing-room pieces, and took as 
much pains with these trifles as with the larger 
works. She was assisted by Mr. Chandeau Lane, 
whose execution of the violin part in Beethoven's 
sonata obtained due applause; by Mdlle. Leoni, 
Signor and Mdme. Bonacich, Mdme. Serquet, Mr. 
Elmore, Herr Schubert, and other artists. 

On Wednesday a ‘‘ Concert 4 l’Américaine” was 
given at the Horns Tavern, Kennington, to a very 
good audience, who were much pleased with their 
entertainment. One of the most attractive pieces 
was a new ballad by Mr. Dayton, ‘‘ The Sea Boy’s 
Dream,” which elicted, as it deserved, an unanimous 
encore, 





THE THEATRES. 





‘*On Guard” has been withdrawn at the Court 
Theatre in favour of a new drama by Mr. Craven, 
which was brought out on Monday. It is entitled 
“ Coals of Fire;” the title being employed in the 
usual metaphorical sense, implying a noble revenge. 
As is customary with Mr. H. T. Craven he performs 
in his own play, taking this time the part of & 
broken-down market gardener with a pretty daughter 
and a fund of whimsical pathos on hand. The pretty 
daughter is desiderated by a wealthy promoter of 
companies, Mr. Jormel, a person in whom all the 
respectability of the City centres, but who under 
the surface is a shaky customer. Jormel desires her 
for his son Wilfred, as she is entitled to certain 
property of which she knows nothing. Her father is 
an obstacle to Mr. Jormel’s notion of domestice com- 
fort, so he pensions him off to go abroad, but falling 
into bad company, the old man is robbed before he gets 
far away. He them turns porter, and is very badly 
off—even falls under suspicion of having stolen some 
notes from Mr. Jormel, but the real culprit turns 
out to be Mr. Jormel’s son. As the play proceeds 
curious reverses arise. Jr. Jormel becomes pro- 


secuted for forgery, while the old gardener Ricketts, 











of its subject, or the skilfulness of the treatment. 





comes in to a large property and buys up the Jormel 
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property. In his new-found prosperity the old 
man comes out quite a philanthropist—improves 
ciminals, succours the broken-down Jormel, helps 
Wilfred Jormel the young scamp, and heaps coals of 
fire all round the stage. The play comes to an in- 
effective conclusion, Edith Ricketts the daughter of 
the old man being apportioned to some unseen lover, 
and Wilfred being shown up as a thorough-paced 
young villain. It is a drama without a hero—at 
all events without a young hero; and it is wayward 
in the tricks played with the characters and the 
arbitrary way in which they are hoisted into 
prosperity or depressed into adversity with a single 
turn of fortune’s wheel. On the whole, ‘‘ Coals of 
Fire” is not up to Mr. Craven’s usual work. On 
the other hand it is excellently acted. The author 
is always a powerful actor of these quaint idiomatic 
parts; Mr. John Clayton adds another to his 
remarkable portraitures as the speculator Jormel; 
Mr. Belford is the most amazingly vacuous “ swell” 
on the stage; and Miss Oliver and Miss M. Brennan 
are in the piece, which is a warrant that the ladies’ 
réles are gracefully and spiritedly performed. The 
author as well as the chief personages were recalled 
on the first night: nevertheless we have taken 
pleasure in much better plays by Mr. Craven. 

‘“ Cendrillon” is a spun-out uncleverly written 
play by Theodore Barriere which has been produced 
at St. James’s Theatre. The thread of action is 
slight: it is simply a modern version of Cinderella, 
a gentle girl who is slighted by her mother in favour 
of a pet child, but who wins an honest love by 
means of which the mother’s heart is touched. The 
acting of Mdlle. Lafontaine herein is very delicate 
and pleasing; and Mesdames De Gerandon and 
Desmonts as mother and sister stand out on the 
canvas, while on the men’s side M. Desmonts, M. 
Andriell, M. Abel, and M. Bousquet, are all that is 
needful. ‘ Cendrillon” is well worth a visit. 

At the Haymarket Theatre, the restoration to the 
program of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert's fairy comedy of the 
“ Palace of Truth,” will be noticed with satisfaction. 
No change has taken place in the cast, except in the 
substitution of a débutante, Miss Merton, for Miss 
Fanny Gwynne, and it cannot be said that the alter- 
ation affects in any essential degree the value of the 
performance. Few will need to be reminded that the 
purpose of the author is to exhibit in the strongest 
possible light that wide distinction which occasion- 
ally exists between what is thought and what is 
spoken. Miss Robertson now delivers with increased 
force the poetical speeches of the Princess, and 
deservedly obtains a large share of the plaudits of 
the evening. Miss Hill as Mirza, Mr. Kendal as 
Philamir, Mr. Everill as Chrysal the courtier, and 
Mrs. Chippendale as the Queen, advantageously fill 
their accustomed places, and Mr. Buckstone, who, 


as King Phanor, #0 amusingly illustrates the peculiar | and genius of Mozart. The Don Giovanni—and 


properties of the talisman, resumes his despotic 
command over the facial muscles of the audience. 


The “ Palace of Truth” is understood to be only |® fiasco as the Donna Anna. 
revived for a limited period, at the termination of | peculiar. 
which will be produced a new mythological comedy | apparent contrapuntal difficulties, that there is no 


by the same author. 











OPERA IN AMERICA. 





The Sun states that “Don Giovanni” was truth, the performance leaving Nilsson aside was 
superbly given with a cast including the three |® failure. 


prima donnas, Mdme. Parepa-Rosa, Mdme 
Vanzini, and Mdlle. Doria. “ Lucrezia Borgia,’ 


which had so su ful « representation last The tempi were occasionally terribly at fault. 


Friday evening, will be repeated to-night. Mdme, 
Parepa-Rosa is in this opera at her best. Her 
noble manner admirably fits her for the réle of the 
Duchess; and so far as personal beauty is con- 
cerned and also as a tragic actress, she certainly 
never bas appeared to better advantage than as 
Lucrezia, The English version used was one prepared 
for a former company by Mr. Jacob Wray Mould. 
Nothing is more difficult than to keep English 
Tecitative from falling into the childish and 
absurd. This version is not only a model in 
avoiding this, but it is evidently the work of aman 
who possesses the unusual gift of writing singable 


half poet and half musician. While Mdme. Parepa- 
Rosa sustains the weight of the opera, Mr. Aynsley 
Cook’s Duke Alfonso is a fine and finished perform- 
ance. Mr. Tom Karl also gives gracefully and 
artistically the beatiful music that falls to Gennaro, 
while Mrs. Seguin adds another to the memorable 
list of Maffio Orsinis, than whom few better have 
preceded her. i 

The New York Herald of Saturday, November 4th, 
contains the following notice of Mdlle. Nilsson’s 
Zerlina, in what seems to have been a very un- 
satisfactory performance of ‘ Don Giovanni.” 
Last evening was the sixth subscription night of 
the season. The Academy was crowded, as usual, 
and Mozart's chef d’euvre was on the bill. The 
cast was as follows :—Donna Anna, Mdlle. Corani, 
‘prima donna of the Royal Theatre La Scala, Il 
Carlo Felicé Il San Carlo, &c.; Donna Elvira, 
Mdlle. Leon Duval; Zerlina, Mdlle. Christine 
Nilsson; Don Ottavio, Signor Brignoli; Don 
Giovanni, Monsieur Barre; Leporello, M. Jamet; 
Masetto Signor Ronconi; Commendatore, Herr 
Jcseph Hermanns. The performance last night 
rested for its success on four artiste—Nilsson 
Brignoli, Jamet, and Konconi. Mdlle Nilsson 
displayed quite a different talent from that which 
she has so far shown in this city. She seemed to 
be a perfect mistress of coquetting and flirtation, 
and in the duet “La ci Darem” and the 
plaintive “‘Vedrai Carino” she drew well de- 
served applause. Nilsson’s success wus of the 
most unequivocal kind, and proved that she is 
equal to a coquettish réle as well as that which 
appertains to tragic opera. Regarding the others 
we have terms of high commendation for Jamet, 
whose Leporello ;was characterized by a dash and 
abandon that never exceeded the true principles of 
art. Brignoli narrowly escaped an encore, or rather 
an encore was loudly insisted upon, for his artistic 
rendering of “Il mio tesoro intanto.” Ronconi 
was an inimitable Masetto, and never did his 
great comic talent appear to greater advantage 
than in the réle of the jealous fiancée. Malle. 
Duval made a much better impression than 
she did at her unfortunate début in “ Il Barbiere,”’ 
but during the opera she betrayed, to use a mild 
expression, an unacquaintance with the music of 
her réle. Hermanns, except that his pronunciation 
of the Italian was very bad, played the part of the 
Commendatore admirably. Now to come tothe two 
moat important réles in the opera, Donna Anna 
and Don Giovanni. We heard that Mdlle. 
Corani was in very bad health, but nothing 
can excuse the fiasco she made last evening. 
It was the worst Donna Anna we have 
ever witnessed, and a disgrace to the name 


after all, what is the opera without a worthy 
representative of the title réle—was as complete 
Mozart’s music is 
It is so utterly simple, with all its 


dodging it in regard tocorrectness. Malle. Corani 
sang from beginning to end out of tune, despite 
this horrible thing called the diapason normal ; 
and M. Barre was the dreariest Don Juan it has 
ever been our province to witness. To tell the 


The conductor either accommodated 
himself to the weaknesses of some of the artists 
;| or was unacquainted with the music of Mozart. 


We trust, for the sake of the success of Italian 


opera in this city, that the present management 
will never repeat ‘‘ Don Giovanni’ again here. 








Complaints.—The source and 
is — of the blood: 
departs. 


rendering. this ‘ol 


They cope most success{ully with chest diseases, stomac 
plaints, liver disorders, and many other maladies which were 


once the besetting dangers of mankind at certain seasons in 
directions 





Words, No person can write a libretto who is not 


Holloway’s celebrated 
cure them, 





Hottowar’s Ointment axp Pitis.—Chest and Stomach 
centre of almost every ailment 

this poison and disease 
olloway's Pills exercise the inestimable power of 
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REVIEWS. 





Children's Songs. Arranged with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniments. By T. 8. Gueapam., and Joxnn 
Tomson. Sacred Series. Ditto, Secular Series. 
Glasgow : Swan and Pentland; London: Chappell. 
1871. 

The Preface to these two elegant volumes states 
that, as the majority of juvenile song books are 
suitable only for very young children, it-has been 
the aim of the publishers to provide a collection with 
good healthy words, such as might be sung by young 
people from ten to fifteen years of age. The ro- 
proach which elicited from Dr. Child the most fidgety 
counterpoint in Cathedral service books has been 
adopted by the compilers, who have given nothing 
but what a child can sing and a child play: “ each 
song is arranged with accompaniments so simple 
that a first year’s student will not find them too 
difficult.” Many old favourites are very nicely 
arranged to their familiar tunes; while original 
pieces of considerable merit both as to words and 
music are published for the first time. A more 
acceptable present for musical children cannot be 
imagined, for the tone of the words throughout is as 
good as the music is pleasing. The volumes are 
splendidly got up, the decorations being in the very 
best taste. 








“The Member for Paris." A Tale of the Becond 
Empire. By Trors-Erormzs. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

We will not follow the example of the ingenious 
American critic, who, reviewing this book, congratu- 
lated France on the rise of so accomplished an 
author as M. Trois-Etoiles, and took the English 
original to be merely a translation. We may, how- 
ever, safely assume that this novel is from the pen 
of the same author who has been writing for some 
months past a series of specially attractive stories of 
modern French life in the Cornhill Magazine ; and 
we believe it is no secret that the writer in question 
is Mr. Grenville Murray. Assuredly in ‘“‘ The Mem- 
ber for Paris” he has given us an unusually bright 
and pleasant story, although the end is unnecessarily 
tragic. French life under the rule of Napoleon III. 
is depicted in these pages with the fidelity and 
minuteness of a photograph; and in “Claude 
Febre,” a great advocate, “M. de Cosaque,” an 
Imperial journalist, and many similar names, the 
reader will have little difficulty in recognising living 
characters. The book is, in fact, an exact descrip- 
tion of France under the second Empire, and will, 
we should fancy, create some sensation in Paris, 
even as we believe it has been highly successful 
here. 

Manuel Gerold although Duke of Hautbourg, 
Marquis of Clairefontaine, &¢., &c., is so stern a 
republican that he will not enjoy either his title or 
estate under the Empire, and prefers to live an exile 
in Brussels. He has two sons Horace and Emile, 
both educated for the Paris bar, and both in their 
youth denying themselves like their father the 
advantage of their rank; this Emile who is a repub- 
lican after his father’s fashion does to the last, but 
Horace cannot resist the temptation, and after his 
father’s death takes the title. It is with his fortunes 
that the book is chiefly coneerned, and when we 
say he succeeds to the title we are anticipating, for 
he only does so after many trials and vicissitudes, 
all of which go to make a story of very uncommon 
interest. The two brothers are living together in 
Paris. Horace’s first essay at the bar is also his 
first triumph. He has to defend a republican paper, 
the “ Sentinelle,” conducted by an old friend of his 
father’s, M. Nestor Roche. Of course, as in all press 
trials under the Empire, it was a foregone conclusion 
that the judges would convict, and since making & 
speech in a court of law was the only chance a man 
had of giving free vent to his opinions, the regular 
plan in such cases was to make a stirring political 
harangue against the government. This Horace 
Gerold does so strongly that he achieves not only 
the triumph of getting his clients a double 
term of imprisonment, but is himself actually 
disbarred for six months. This makes him so 





politically notorious that he is soon after elected 
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member for one of the republican quarters of Paris, 
and seems in a fair way to rival his father’s former 
fame. But here his evil genius steps in and turns 
the ardent young republican into a brimming 
politician who can hardly be said to be fairly hostile 
to the Empire. M. Macrobe is a banker and 
managing director of a great financial company 
called the * Oredit Parisien.” He is in the secret 
of Horace's aristocratic birth, and bas determined 
that his daughter Angélique shall marry the futuro 
Duke of Hautbourg, and rule over the wide domains 
of Cluirefontaine, Although he is the very man 
Horace has denounced in his speech in favour of the 
Sentinelle, when that paper had exposed M. Macrobe’s 
former career, the banker bears no malice, but 
gradually worms himself into Horaco’s confidence, 
and absolutely undertakes to lead him into the sheop- 
fold of Lmperialism. Thus even at Gerold’s election 
the Government papers are moderate against him, 
while his old friends of the Sentinelle, (for after 
being disbarred he turns journalist) do not consider 
his republicanism sufficiently pronounced to support 
him. We cannot follow him through his career in 
detail, suffice it to say that Macrobe succeeds in 
making Horace his son-in-law, in coaxing him to 
accept his rank after his father’s death, and very 
nearly turning him into an Imperialist, But in the 
end the crafty banker is beaten by the craftier 
minister, and the dreams and aspirations of M. 


Prosper Macrobe and his son-in-law come to @ very|of much of the redundant introductory matter of 


terrible end. 


We will not spoil the reader’s enjoymont of the | past and present day are overloaded ; the committing 
story by giving any further account of the plot,|/to memory of which is not only uninteresting to 
which ia here indicated very slightly, The author's | juvenile students, but is apt to make the learning of 
canyas is in truth crowded with interesting figures, | music irksome and distasteful to them. The com- 
Georgette Pochemolle, Angélique's rival, her lover | piler yery properly places practical instruction far 
M. Filoselle, @ smart French commercial traveller, | pefore theoretical, the explanatory matter of which is 
M, Gous-/ much more easily imparted as the pupil progresses 
Griband the | in the facility of using the fingers. Tho lessons and 
minister, and Mr, Drydust the correspondent of | exercises are suitable to the very youngest performer, 
London penny paper, who is always boasting of his|gnd are thoroughly progressive. 
avistooratic acquaintafices, are evidently most of| some duets for teacher and scholar well calculated 
them drawn from life, with no uncertain hand, The | to produce steadiness of performance, and to induce 
writer knows Paris like a native, and is thoroughly | g proper understanding of the value of time. We 
fumilier with all tho phases of the Parisian character, | can, therefore, recommend the work with confidence, 
Se accurately indeed, does he depict life and) poth to the governess and the professor, as a good 


manners under the Empire, that we venture to| elementary work on the subject of proper pianoforte 
consider his book as in some ways @ valuable con- | teaching, 


tribution to the history of that period, Few = 
historians could place us so completely en rapport 
with the strange medley of Imperialist officials,| Grand Fantasia on Favourite Scotch Airs, in- 
Legitimists, and Republicans, who were kept in 
ovdor by alternate wheedling and threatening, and 
who made the Empire, powerful as it seemed, so 
It would be difficult for any writer to 
impress more strongly upon our minds the strange| themes chosen being embellished without being 
atmosphere of oppression and distrust in which | sacrificed to mere brilliancy. 
people lived; and the total absence of all real] and the piece will be a profitable study, and repay | Carpenter, 
liberty, to which they submitted. Not that we/| for the trouble and labour required to get it up. 
would accuse ‘the Member for Paris" of being that 
abomination, a novel with a purpose, It is a clever|« Dang les Bois.” Morceau Caracteristique. Pour 
and intensely interesting story; and while teaching 
certain historical truths, the author never forgets 


Father Glabre of St, 
sot, the 


Hyacinthe, 


fashionable novelist, 


insecure, 


that he is writing a work of fiction. 

















(Cuapreny & Co.} 


* Just Twenty Years Ago,” Ballad, Composed by 


Sreruen Massert, 


An old achool-mate's regret for the inevitable gaps 
caused by a lapse of years, The air is simple and : bi 
ploasing, and a short chorus ad lib. is added at the | * @*atitude. 
A sentimental audience will 
appreciate the efforts of a sentimental singer, Key 


end of each yerse, 


GU, common time, compass D to E, nine notes, 
SSS 
(R. Cocks & Co.] 


“Far Away.” Melody by Miss Lrxnsay. Transcribed | rises above mediocrity. The title-page announces 


for the Pianoforte by Buinizy Ricnanrps. 


Miss Lindsay's song bas become particularly! mezzo-soprano will not find its compass incon- 
popular among drawing-room vocalists, and Mr, | venient, while its style will be more suitable, 
Richard’s transcription will render it equally so 


among “ people who play the piano.” He has per- }Cantate Domino, and Deus Misereatur. Bet to Music 
for Voices in Unison and Organ, by G. A. Mao- 
FARBEN. 
A unison service, melodious and musicianly— 
which, indeed, is a matter of course, considering 


formed his task well; and has moreover abandoned 
his usual accompanying arpeggios, gaining variety 
both in form and effect. It is a good teaching piece 


for tasteful execution, 


scribed for the Pianoforte by Brivtzy Ricwanrps. 


mutatis mutandis, to this one. Miss Lindsay is 
fortunate in the transcriptions of her melodies. 





“The Richmond Quadrilles.” 
Pianoforte by Apam Waicar. 
A good set of quadrilles on familiar melodies, and 
woll arranged for dancing. An excellent summer 
view of Richmond Hill and Bridge adorns the 
title-page—its truthfulness is almost eruel in the 
antithesis it suggests to the present cold weather, 
“The Wide Awake Quadrilles.". Composed for the 
Pianoforte by Coanues Marrrort, 

A vory wide-awake skye-terrier introduces Mr. 
Marriott's last effort to please the dancers, The 
production of so much dance music by the publishers 
is @ convincing prognostic of the advent of the 
winter with its parties and domestic reunions, The 
present Quadrille affords no exception to its author's 
usual success, 


Composed for the 








(Cramer, Woop & Co,] 
' Oramers' New Pianoforte Tutor.” 
BomMzu. 

This is one of the best popular instruction books 
that has come under our notice. It has been denuded 


Edited by J. 


technicalities with which most of the Tutors of the 


There are also 








(Lamporn Cock & Co.] 


troducing ‘Ye Banks and Braes,” and ‘ The 
Hundred Pipers.” For Pianoforte, By Oscar 
BERINGER. 
A good show-piece for advanced players, the 


The style is good, 





Piano. Par A. Renpano. 

No writer is more successful in illustrative 
sketches for piano than M. A. Rendano, and the 
one before us is a good specimen of its author's 
manner—melodious, tasteful, and characteristic. It 
has no mechanical difficulties ; but it is worthy the 
attention of an accomplished player. 





(Noven1o, Ewer & Co.] 


Sacred Song. Music by Mines 
Bennett. 


movements: the first two in 8-4, the last in com- 
mon time. ‘The air is pleasing—perhaps a little 


accompaniment; here and there the composition 


that it was written for a baritone or contralto; but 








‘Low at thy feet.” Melody by Miss Linpsay. Tran-| the author. The organ accompaniment is effective 


and free from any of the contrapuntal intricacies 


Our remarks on the preceding piece will apply, | which are sometimes thrust in to atone for the want 


of vocal harmonies. In each eanticle, Mr Mac. 
farren has marked the verse preceding the ‘* Gloria" 
to be sung by ‘trebles only.” The effect so gained 
by contrast is commonplace and vulgar, while it 
militates altogether against the idea of ® unisonal 
service. We hope in a future edition Mr Macfarren 
will strike out the restrictive direction. 








([McDoweun & Co.]}- 


God be merciful to me.” Sacred Song, Words by 
Dr. Monsen. Music adapted by R. Anprews., 
This is an odd, though not ineffective, piece. Mr. 
Andrews has arranged a hymn-tune song-fashion, 
and used as its symphony‘an excerpt from Mozart's 
“Te Deum.” 








(Hime & Sox, Liverpool.} 


‘* How Sad to Ponder on the Past,"’ Song. Written 
and Composed by Wanter Maxnanp. 

Mr. Maynard has the art of writing real songs, 
as distinguished from mere tunes with words. The 
one before us is a good. specimen of hig powers, 
though hardly so attractive melodically as some of 
its author’s other productions. But it goes well with 
the words, and its phrases are quite out of the usual 
ruck. It is a song for a tenor who has perfect com- 
mand of his F’s and G's: set in B flat, common 
time, with a range of nine notes, F to G, 








Tux Proposed Testimonmn to Mr. Hewnr 
Bracrove.—A meeting was held a few days ago at 
the Royal Academy of Music, Mr. Charles Sparrow in 
the chair, when the following resolution was passed: 
— That this meeting desires to express its deep 
sympathy with Mr. Henry Blagrove in his long and 
severe illness, and deems the present a fitting 
opportunity for offering to him a testimonial worthy 
alike of his reputation as an artist and of the 
estimation in which he is held both by professional 
and amateur musicians throughout the country.” 
A committee, including many eminent musicians 
and patrons of music, was formed and a subsoription 
list opened. Mr, Thurman and Mr. Read, of 
Reigate, have consented to act as honorary treasurer 
and honorary secretary, by whom subscriptions will 
be thankfully recieved. 





Sumpay Laorurg Soorery.—The third lecture of 
a series of twenty-four, to be given under the auspices 
of this society, was delivered last Sunday afternoon 
in St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, by Mr. W. B. 

iD. F.R.8., and F.L.S., on “ The Gulf 
Stream.” The society is established to provide for 
the delivery on Sundays in the metropolis, and to 
encourage the delivery elsewhere, of lectures on 
science, physical, intellectual, and moral, history, 
literature, and art, especially in their bearing upon 
the improvement and social well-being of mankind. 
The lecturer treated his subject in a thoroughly 
exhaustive manner, and showed, by diagrams, the 
results, as far as temperature and currents were con- 
cerned, of soundings on the coast of Portugal, the 
south-west of Ireland, on the Rockall Bank, and the 
south-west of the Faroe Islands, The movements of 
water produced by the opposition of tepparntye in 
different regions were also explained, and the effects 
which the Gulf Stream had upon the climate of this 
and other countries were generally dealt with. With 
respect to the Mediterranean, about the temperature 


A setting of a portion of the 116th Psalm, in three | of Which there has been some controversial opinion 


the lecturer said there was no reason to believe that 
ithad any other than its normal temperature, though, 
no doubt, it was warmed by southerly winds from 


too mechanical—and pains have been taken in the|the deserts of Sahara and the African continent 


generally, and again cooled by the winds from the 
and Northern Germany. The tem of 
the Atlantic between the Azores and the coast o! 
Spain was not affected by the Gulf Stream. The 
lecturer read a letter from the late Sir John Hersebel, 
written shortly before his death, proving that the 
theory he had set up with respect to the Gulf Streal 
and its climatic influences was a correct one. 
conclusion, he said that an expedition would stat 
shortly from this country for the purpose of inqur 
ing still further into oceanic currents and temper 
ture at @ greater depth than has been up to the 





present time ascertained. 
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destroyed. I seemed to myself so small that I felt 
ashamed to show myself upon the street. I was 
not to take part in the bloody campaigns of the three 
years’ that followed; only from the sheltering roof 
of Tiirk’s house could I, quiet and inactive, observe 
such incidents as were brought near to us in Halle,— 
Dr. Carl Loewe’s Selbstbiographie. Fir die 
Oeffentlichkeit bearbeitet von C. H. Ritter. 


Drinks aND Drinxina Customs oF THE ANGLO- 
Saxons.—The liquors drunk by the Saxons were 
chiefly ale and mead; the immense quantity of 
honey that was then produced in this country, as 
we learn from Domesday-book and other records, 
shows us how great must have been the consumption 
of the latter article, Welsh ale is especially spoken 
of. Wine was also in use, though it was an 
expensive article, and was in a great measure 
restricted to persons above the common rank. 
According to Alfric’s Colloquy, the merchant brought 
from foreign countries wine and oil; and when the 
scholar is asked why he does not drink wine, he says 
he is not rich enough to buy it, “‘ and wine is not the 
drink of children or fools, but of elders and wise 
men.” Our Teutonic forefathers appear to have 
been made acquainted with wine through the 
Romans, from whom the Anglo-Saxons borrowed 
the name, their word win, the Latin vinum, for 
they had no word of their own for it, and they no 
doubt found it here when they settled in this island 
province. Afterwards it appears to have been 
especially in favour among the clergy. There were 
vineyards in England in the times of the Saxons, and 
wine was made from them; but they were chiofly 
attached to the monastic establishments, few of 
which were without a vineyard. William of Malmes- 
bury speaks of a vineyard attached to his monastery, 


Gecerpta Varin.- 


—_——>——_ 

Buinp Sincurs.—The blind singers, who with the 
assistance of a concertina ply through the whole of 
London, are known to every one. They render their 
psalm tunes, soundly harmonized, in a hard canto 
fermo style, which has its legitimate attractions, and 
with that peculiar concentration and directness of 
purpose which characterises blind people, and which 
has a pathos of its own. We fancy that regular 
bands of accomplished part-singors are less common 
now than they were a few years ago. They may 
have been driven out of the field by the negro 
melodists, and have no doubt found a more con- 
genial sphere in the various music-halls which have 
been lately opened in great numbers all over the 
country. We must, however, notice the Praeger 
family, who are unique in their excellent part-sing- 
ing and improvisations: we hear that it is not an 
uncommon thing for them at the close of the Brighton 
or Folkestone season to deposit several hundred 
pounds in the bank previous to their departure for 
the Continent. Out of the season the young ladies 
receive an excellent general education in one of the 
first French schools, and every year the return of 
the family is anxiously awaited by many thousands 
of discriminating admirers.—Musie and Morals, by 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. 


Pacanin1.—The first surprise which the perform- 
ance of Paganini elicted was his simultaneous 
production of bowed and pizzicato notes. Whilst 
the bow was employed in bringing out the air on the 
first string, he added an accompaniment, in harmony 
of two and sometimes three notes, on the others, 
with such fingers, and also the thumb, as were not 
engaged in bringing out the legato passage. Then 
his harmonies were the next source of astonishment. 
Besides the ordinary method of producing them, he 
obtained a new series in an instant by one single, 
sudden, and dexterous turn of the peg, thus giving a 
different tension to his string. And this was not 
all; for by making an artificial ‘* nut" on any part 
of a string, which he did with the utmost ease, he 
obtained, so to speak, a new generator, which 
enabled him to command harmonies in every scale, 
and almost unlimited in number. These he played 
in double notes, in thirds, and also in sixths and 
octaves. He also executed double shakes in 
harmonics. His performance on the fourth string, 
though by no means go astonishing as it was 
generally supposed to be, was nevertheless a remark- 
able effort, as was also his staccato playing, which 
was more distinct and crisp than was ever heard 
from any other player, either before or since. He 
struck his bow once on the string, and it seemed to 
run bya tremulous motion over as many notes as 
he chose to include in the staccato passage. The 
bow seemed indeed to act with the elasticity of a 
spring fixed at one end, and made to vibrate. All 
this mechanism was peculiar to himself; but in 
playing double notes of every kind, rapid arpeggios, 
chords, or whatever passages other performers had 
triumphed over, he was equally ready aud perfect. 
His intonation, too, whether in double stops, high 
shifts, or harmonics, was unfailingly true. Tris ear 
was indeed most acute, and a false note so grated 
upon his sensibility that it produced a sensation 
equal to the most intense pain. That he was by no 
means an untaught musician or devoid of genius, 
his compositions go to prove. They exhibit great 
boldness in search after effects, and many original 
traits; but these are more to be observed in the 
modern use he made of his own and other instru- 
ments, than in his melodies; which, although 
gonerally agreeable, were by no means remarkable 
for novelty, or in his harmonies, which bear little 
appearance of study, and indieate no great exertion 
of the inventive faculty.—Musical Recollections of 
the last Half Century, in Tinsley’s Magazine. 


Liirzow's Witp Hunt.—I too was seized with the 
universal enthusiam for my Fatherland. Shall I be 
charged with ingratitude because owing so much to 
tho rule of the foreigner, I felt the glowing wish 
within me to march into the field against him? 
Can one control the voice, which from the deepest 
soul speaks for the Fatherland ?—There was then an 
officer named Wucherer in Halle, to enlist young 
men for the national cause and for Liitzow’s 
“ schwarze wilde verwegne Jagd,” Ican still hear 
how this corps made the Tyrtwan songs of Korner 
ring through the liberated provinces of Germany. 
To this recruiting officer I went: my youthful brepst 
swelled proudly; like many other youths at that 
time I imagined that my sixteen years, which I had 
barely put behind me, were fully sufficient for the 

eatest deeds of heroism that stood before the 

erman people. Wucherer looked at my not at 
small, but very tender physique, and thought that 
had better wait awhile. This decision of the 
recruiting officer came down upon me like & aruph- 
ing thunderbolt, All my plans and hopes were 
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which was first nem poe at the beginning of the 


and who spent all his time in cultivating it. But 
wine appears never to have been a common drink 
among the Anglo-Saxons, but to have been, even 
till a late date, a special cause of over-indulgence 
when introduced into their feasts, We learn from 


when the Danish army assembled at London, under 
Bdric Streona, and put to death Archbishop 
Elfheah, that this outrage arose partly from the 
excitement of drunkenness, into which they had 
fallen in consequence of ‘‘ wine having been brought 
thither from the south,” meaning probably from the 
Various 
circumstances caused the cultivation of the vine to 
be abandoned in our island; and indeed the quality 
of the wine produced here must have been far 
Some con- 
temporary writers inform us that the wine in 
England was hardly potable, and foreign wines 
soon began to be imported in large quantities, until 
in the thirteenth century oy were found here in 

ing John the sale of 
wine was encouraged by royal ordinances. In their 
drinking, the Anglo-Saxons had various festive 
ceremonies, one of which is made known to us 
by the popular story of the lady Rowena and the 
When the ale or wine was first 
served, the drinkers pledged each other, with 
certain phrases of wishing health, not much unlike 
the mode in which we still take wine with each 
other at table, or as people of the less refined 
classes continue to drink the first glass to the 
health of the company; but among the Saxons the 
ceremony was accompanied with a kiss.—7'he Homes 


Toe Onrvarirn Nevxomm.—A composer of 
considerable pretension, but of very ordinary 
capacity, about this time pushed himself into 
notoriety; and having been warmly taken up by 
several musical enthusiasts, and pronounced by 
them to be a second Haydn or Mozart, managed to 
keep his name for a year or two before the public, 
but then wholly and hopelessly died out of every- 
body’s remembrance—the Chevalier Neukomm. 
With the exception of one song, ‘‘The sea, the sea, 
the open sea,” which he wrote for Henry Phillips, 
and which that singer rendered popular, not a single 
composition made the slightest impression npon the 
An oratorio, or rather a sacred 
cantata, as it should have been called, which he had 
a commission to write for one of the Birmingham 
from which great things were 
expected, fell completely flat upon its performance 
in that place; and to the best of my recollection, 
was never again heard. Neukomm was already an 
mud diol ou the $ra 
e, an on the $r 
of April, 1858, ai Paris, whither he had returged| Mmm Service, especially at @ pinch, to varlous 


after a voyage to the East.—Musical Recollections of 


the Shanghai Courier of Sept. 15) a native wateh- 
hinaman 


ro 
e the gazer was thus intent, a 


professional rogue stole up beside him and relieved 
him of a gold watch. Having abstracted the 
property without awaking suspicion, the devotee of 
Mercury was making for the door, when he had to 
pass the watchman, who quietly taxed him with the 
theft, which the other admitted. The watchman 
proposed that they shonld go together and pawn it, 
which the other agreed to. Arrived at the pawn- 
broker's, the watchman suggested that, as he was an 
honest man and the other a thief, he would get a 
larger advance than the latter. He accordingly 
took the watch in and got two dols. on it, Of this, 
on going out, he offered 200 cash to the thief, who 
proposed to thrash him if he did not give him half. 
A native policeman heard the row, and took them 
both into custody. 


Beton Beurs.—In Belgium day and night are 
set to music, music on a scale more colossal than 
that of the largest orchestra ever yot heard; music 
more penetrating than the loudest trumpet or organ 
blast. For however large the chorus and orchestra, 
it would scarcely be possible in the east end of 
London to heara concert at Westminster, yet, on 
still nights, with a gentle wind blowing, we have 
often at that distance distinctly heard Big Ben. 
Well, in Belgium every seven minutes there is bell- 
music, not only for the whole town, but for the 
country miles round. Those carillons, playing the 
same cheerful air every hour throughout the year, at 
last acquire a strange fascination oyer one whe lives 
within sight and hearing of some puch grey old 
church as St. Rombaud, at Mechlin. The listener 
has heard them at moments when, elated with hope, 
he was looking forward to the almost immediate 
realization of some long-desired joy, and the melody 
of the bells has filled him with exultation. He has 
heard the same strain rung out in seasons of depres- 
sion, and his heart has leapt up at the sound so 
filled with memories. Tho bells may have again 
smitten upon his ear at the moment when some 
tragic news has reached him; or out in the fields, 
steeped in yellow sunshine, above the hum of insect 
life, the same tune has come to him between the 
pauses of the summer wind; or deep in his dreams 
through sleep, without awakening him, the bells 
have somehow mingled their oid rhythm with his 
dormant fancies, until at last their sound becomes 
s0 charged with the incidents and emotions of hia 
life, that they are almost as much a part of him as 
his memory. When he comes to leave a town where 
he has dwelt for some time, he feels as if he had 
lost a whole side of life; he misses the sound of the 
friendly bells, which always had the power hy force 
of association to call up some emotion congenial to 
the moment,—the sympathetic bella which seemed 
always equally ready to weep or to rejoice with him 
—the unobtrusive bells so familiar as never to be a 
disturbance—the gentle bells that could, as it were, 
ring aside to themselves when not wanted, and yet 
never failed to minister to the listening spirit when- 
ever it stood in need of their companionship or 


J. F. Reronanpr.—As Tiirk's choir at all 
these funerals, so too we accompanied Johann 
Friedrich Riechardt to his last resting-place. This 
solemnity was particularly affecting fo me. For I 
had often had occasion to go into the honse of the 
celebrated song composer, Tiirk corresponded with 
him, and I often had to take his letters to Giebich- 
enstein to his friend. Reichardt knew my musical 
talents, and. he took pleasure in laying before me 
his own and his daughter’s works. With the 
daughter I sang duets, Goethe’s Songs of tho 
Miillerin, of Reichardt’s composition, never pleased 
me at all on account of the text; on the con I 
have sinco won many friends with Rei t's 
beautiful song of Tiirk: ‘‘Jm Windsgeriiusch,” 
because I sang it well and liked to sing it,—-Dr, Carl 
Loewe's Selbstbiographie. Hiir die Oeffentlichkeit 
bearbeited von OC. H. Ritter. 


Mapame Vesrris.—This remarkable woman, was 
equally at home upon the Italian, German, and 
English stage, in every sense belonged to all Europe. 
Her father—F, Bartolozzi, R.A. was an Italian 
engraver; her mother, a German and a good pigno- 
forte player; her (first) husband, q member of the 
illustrious dancing family of France; and herself an 
Englishwoman, who was able to speak several 
languages with the utmost facility. Her voice was 
& pure contralto of the richest quality, and had it 
been cultivated up to its full eng bane guid 
have rendered her the most perfect singer a her 
times in this speciality, After having been of the 


operatic managers, she finally quitted the lyric 
stage, and devoted herself exclusively to the English 

a, and both as an actress and a manageress 
continued to deserve and enjoy the favour of the 
public so long as she lived. She married Mr, 
Charles James Mathews, July 18, 1888, and died 
August 8th, 1856,—Musical Recollections af the last 
Half Century, in Tinsley's Magazine. 


sympathy.— Music and Morals, by Rev. H. R. Haweis, - 
M.A, 
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Payable in advance. 
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*,* Powr-Orrick Onpers To BR DRAWN IN FAVOUR OF J.SWIFT, 
Post-Orrice, Reaunt-staget, W. 
Orrick yor Supscirtions aND ADVERTISEMENTS: 
55, Kina Sreeer, Recent Srreer, W. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





J. B.—-We will write to you privately. 
I, M.—Our correspondent should by all means write again. 








*.* It is requested that Lists of New Music to 
be inserted in our next number be sent in on 
or before Wednesday, 29th inst. 
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It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 





LONDON, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1871. 








Mr. Charles Reade has in preparation a new novel, 
to appear in London Society. 

Liszt and F’, Hiller have both celebrated the last 
month their sixtieth anniversary, 


The Government has given an annual grant of 


£150 to the Irish Academy of Music. 





Miss Clara Louise Kellogg has concluded an en- 
gagement to appear in opera in San Francisco at the 
close of the present month. 

Jaell is in Switzerland, giving his professional aid 
to concerts at Vevey, Lausanne, Berne, and other 
places on behalf of the widows and orphans of the 
French army. 

Twenty concerts are fully subscribed for at the 
Paris Consorvatoire this season ; being four in addi- 
tion to the duplicate programs of eight given the 
last three seasons. 

Mario, residing with his three daughters in the 
suburbs of London, has received offers to sing on the 
Continent. His last contract with Mr. Gye forbids his 
appearance in Eugland at any public performance. 





An interesting series of papers on “‘ Le Roman- 
tisme Musical en France,” from the able pen of M. 


Gustave Bertrand, appears weekly in Le Ménestrel, 
to which we invite attention for the especial analysis 


of the so-called ‘‘ Music of the Future.” 


In Paris, at the present time, there are some half- 
a-dozon female violinists of different ages. Sax 
informs us that a lady can inflate*his largest horns 
with no more effort than to sing in an opera. 
Figaro suggests a ‘‘ Petticoat” regiment of musical 
vivandieres. 





It is rumoured that for the season of 1872-73 we 
are to have Italian opera at the New York Academy 
of Music, with Pauline Lucca as prima donna, and 
there is to be Mr. Jarrett as manager. The Strakosch 
Brothers, it is said, propose retiring at the close of 
the present season. 





The Atheneum states that Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard is engaged for a concert tour in the United 
States, in the autumn of 1872, and that Herr Grau, 
of New York, has signed a contract with Herr 
Antoine Rubinstein, the pianist, for a series of 
concerts this winter in America, the terms being 
£8000 for the tour. 





The four special performances of Mr. J. L. Toole 
announced to take place at the Gaiety Theatre on 
Thursday (yesterday) evening, this evening (Friday), 
and to-morrow morning and evening, will be the 
popular comedian’s only engagement in London 
previous to a provincial tour extending to Christ- 
mas, 





The Adelphi Theatre seems bent upon returning 
to its old métier, with the prospect of reviving its 
old prosperity. To-morrow it produces a new drama 
by Mr. John Oxenford in association with the late 
Mr. Tom Parry, entitled “ The Hidden Treasure.” 
Mr. T. C. King, Mesdames Rose Leclerq, Mellon, &c., 
are in the cast. 





Last week the Jury of Examiners at the Paris 
Conservatoire, consisting of MM. David Reber, 
Gounod, and Mdme. Viardot, with Ambroise Thomas, 
for the admission of students for singing, elected 
three tenors, six baritones and basses, and sixteen 
female vocalists out of a list of two hundred 
candidates, seventy of which were male vocalists, 





The Crystal Palace concert program announces for 
next Saturday a symphony by Mendelssohn called 
“Jupiter.” What “ Jupiter” is this? Is it a slip 
for Mozart? or is the work some composition of 
Mendelssohn’s early days now brought out for the 
first time? If so, the title is indefensible. 
Bestowed, malgré lui, on Mozart’s symphony, it 
might have been suffered to remain his exclusive 
property, 

Mrs. Tom Matthews, the wife of the veteran 
clown has died. She was with him on his first 
appearance at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden 
under Mr. Laporte’s management in 1832. She 
appeared afterwards at Her Majesty’s, then at 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane under Mr. Macready’s 
management. She played small parts and sang in 
the chorus until her voice and health failed her, 
when she was compelled to retire from the stage. 





Among the foreign works published in the United 
States are Moritz Retzsch’s ‘‘ Outlines to Shakes- 
pearo,” a series of over a hundred outline drawings 
with explanatory text illustrating ‘‘ Hamlet,” “* Mac- 
beth,” * Romeo and Juliet,” ‘King Lear,” “ The 
Tempest,” ‘* Othello,” ** King Henry IV.,” and “ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.” Another work will be 
twenty designs in silhouette, the last work of the 
lamented Paul Konewka, illustrating Falstaff and 
his companions. 





Some of our musical contemporaries are quite 
premature in condemning the promised Albert Hall 
Choir and its Director. We think, with a corre- 
spondent in last week’s Orchestra, that our wants 
are not choirs—uneducated amateur singers—but 
orchestras. In Paris, at this season of the year, 
may be heard a dozen good, and some splendid 
orchestras, whilst, with the exception of the Satur- 








nowhere to be heard a really complete orchestra or 
orchestral musi¢ by any of the great masters in 
London. 





An attempt has just been made in America to 
establish a female Shylock among dramatic pre. 
cedents. Mrs. Macready, well known in New York 
as an elocutionist, has by this time made her début 
in that character. Female Hamlets, Romeos, and 
Iagos have frequently emerged; but a female 
Shylock will be a novelty. We are told that she 
uses the cane which Edmund Kean, and afterwards 
Charles Kean, used in playing this part. The relic, 
it is said, was presented to her by the latter actor, 
in emphatic token of his approbation of her per. 
formance of the Jew. 





Mr. Harry Boleno is to take his farewell benefit 
at Drury Lane Theatre next Saturday morning, 
when the leading members of the theatrical pro. 
fession will gratuitously give their services. Scenes 
from ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” “ Pickwick,” “ Othello,” 
“‘ Chilpéric,” “ Apple Blossoms,” &c., will be given 
by the different companies where such plays are 
performed. Mr. Harry Boleno will appear in a 
classical entertainment entitled ‘‘ Tinted Statues,” 
and also in a pantomime sketch, in which he will 
make his last appearance as Clown. We hope that 
the veteran will be rewarded with a bumper. 





Boston musical circles are stirred to their depths 
by the expected coming of Mrs. Charles Moulton, 
a lady originally “from these parts,” as they say 
at the West, but who has until within a year been 
a leader of fashion ih Paris, a companion of the 
Empress, and an honoured guest at the Tuileries, 
Rossini, Auber, and Costa have testified to the 
worth of her musical talents, which she formerly 
only used for the entertainment of friends or for 
charitable ends, but which will be now publicly 
employed to repair a fortune shattered in the 
general overturn of things at the French capital 
last year. 





Several English authors, including Mr. Carlyle, 
Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Tom Taylor, and the Duke of 
Argyll, are sending to Chicago copies of their works, 
to replace in so far as they can the loss sustained by 
the burning of the library. Mr. Forster, M.P., is 
sending a set of the works of his late father-in-law, 
Dr. Arnold. Her Majesty has presented a copy of 
what are known as ‘*‘ The Queen’s Books,” and has 
added to the personal interest of the gift by inserting 
her autograph in the volumes. We may add that 
Sir Charles and Lady Trevelyan have presented a 
complete copy of Lord Macaulay’s works; and Mr. 
W. J. Evelyn a rare edition of his ancestor's well 
known memoirs. 





A correspondent sends us a cutting from 4 
Manchester free-lance paper, containing a gross and 
unwarrantable personal attack on Mdme Rudersdorff, 
apropos of a notice of Mr. Hallé’s performance of 
“ Joshua.” The only bit of truth in it is that this 
accomplished lady is not so young as she was ; but 
Mdme. Rudersdorff has always been a most meri- 
torious and conscigntious artist, and whatever she 
undertakes she does satisfactorily. In many respects 
she has never been surpassed, in some rarely 
equalled. We trust her retirement may be long 
postponed, for happen when it will, it will be a most 
difficult matter to fill her place. At the present day 
there are few artists whose name is so attractive to 
the public. 





The valuable library of the late musical historian, 
theorist, composer, and critic Fetis, purchased by 
the Belgian Government, now forms part of the 
public library in Brussels. How is it that the 
sagacious Director of the South Kensington Museum, 
H. Cole, C.B., did not obtain this musical literary 
treasure during his late continental ramble, as 4 
befitting acquisition to that Noble Temple of the 
Muse — Albert Hall? Berlin, Brussels, Vienna, 
and Paris possess extensive libraries of music and 
musical literature. It is high time that English 
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library of ancient and modern works for study and 
reference. At Kensington there is ample space for 
such an institution. 





In a notice of Mr. Barnby’s choir at Exeter Hall, 
the Atheneum protests against the exhibition of two 
placards on each side of the Hall, announcing in 
letters almost illegible, the name of Mendelssohn, 
with “‘ Elijah” in larger type, and then ‘ Mr. Sims 
Reeves,”’ in colossal characters, and in staring red 
type. This kind of advertising is a specimen of the 
star system, which makes the singer superior to the 
composer and to the work, and indirectly insults the 
other singers in the cast by the omission of their 
names. The husband of Madame Catalini, in 
answer to the question of an Impresario, as to the 
engagements of artists to sing with that celebrated 
prima donna, replied, ‘‘Ma femme et quatre 
poupées.” Are we to understand that the Oratorio 
Concerts are to be “Mr. Sims Reeves and four 
dummies ? ” 





The state of the ballot at the Queen’s Theatre, 
where the vote for the next piece is nightly taken, 
is “Hamlet” first, ‘‘ Macbeth’"’ second, and 
“ Pericles” third. The ‘' Merchant of Venice,” 
notwithstanding the fame of its revival in Man- 
chester, has comparatively few supporters. What 
people can want with a gorgeously mounted “* Ham- 
let” is a mystery. It is not an historical play; 
it requires no special splendour to give it 
chronological form and life; and it contains little 
opportunity for display. There is a funeral in it 
which affords occasion for some ghastly splendour; 
and there is the play scene at Court ; and that is all. 
Added to which, ‘‘ Hamlet"’ has been revived 
within the last seven years under Mr. Fechter’s 
auspices; and the public did not support it. 
“ Macbeth” also has been gorgeously mounted at 
Drury Lane quite recently ; and the public did not 
support that. Yet now, if we may trust the Queen’s 
Theatre ballot-boxes, ‘‘ Hamlet” and “ Macbeth” 
are first favourites. 





Bret Harte’s latest poem is on the subject which 
has stirred the heart of America—the Chicago 
calamity. It is pretty but not superlative, running 
as follows : 


Blackened and bleeding, helpless, panting, prone 
On the charred fragments of her shattered throne, 
Lies she who stood but yesterday alone. 


Queen of the West! by some enchanter taught 
To lift the glory of Aladdin's court, 
Then lose the spell that all that wonder wrought. 


Like her own prairies by some chance seed sown, 
Like her own prairies in one day grown, 
Like her own prairies in one fierce night mown. 


She lifts her voice, and in her pleading call 
We hear the cry of Macedon to Paul— 
The cry for help that makes her kin to all. 


But haply with wan fingers may she feel 
The silver cup hid in the proffered meal— 
The gifts her kinship and our love reveal. 


The finish of the above is marred by two easily 
avoidable faults. The first is the treating of prairics 
as a trisyllable in one line and a dissyllable in two 
others. The second fault is the rhyming of court 


With taught and wrought, a barbarism which shows 


that the misprision of the r is not peculiar to 
Cockneys. 





A banquet was given in Paris last week to cele- 
brate the thousandth representation of “‘ Le Pré aux 
Cleres.” The son of Hérold was present, and many 
artists who had taken part in the opera in times 
past and present—notably the representative of 
M. Emile Perrin thus 
complimented the lady :—‘‘ Seventeen years ago, I 
gave the ‘ Pré aus Clercs,’ with Mdme. Carvalho as 
Isabelle ; Mdme. Carvalho is still the Isabelle ; and 
seventeen years hence our successors will have the 
The 
toast of “ Hérold and his interpreters "’ was coupled 
by M. de Leuven with Mdme. Carvalho’s name, 
“l'éminente artiste dont la voix printaniére reste 
aussi fraiche, aussi pure que la mélodie du grand 


Isabelle, Mdme. Carvalho. 


Pré aux Cleres, also with Mdme. Carvalho.” 


gentleman, alluding to the old and young artistes 
assembled, repudiated anything like age under the 
influence of a thousandth representation, and quoted 
the following lines from an old writer of comic 
opera :— 
‘‘ Je me sens alerte et joyeux, 

Je ris, je bois, je chante, on m’aime.. 

Ce n’est donc pas moi qui suis vieux, 

Mais c’est mon extrait de baptéme.”’ 
After dinner the son of thé composer made a speech, 
and the company separated at midnight—their next 
meeting to be the celebration of a thousandth per- 
formance of ‘ Zampa.”’ 





Two clergymen in the National Association for 
Reforming the Liquor Laws have found a grand 
mare’s nest. They have been round the music 
halls of the Metropolis (we envy them that tour) and 
have found out that comic songs encourage murder 
and burglary. This awful discovery is officially 
reported thus :— 

The Rev. G. M. Murphy spoke in strong terms 
against the present music-halls, which he said were 
places of assignation and.the resort of bad characters. 
In company with a clergyman, he paid a visit to one 
of those places and heard songs suggestive of murder 
and robbery. The Rev. J. W. M’Cree said music- 
halls were not supperted by working-men principally 
but by linendrapers’ assistants and clerks, and 
persons of that class. Nor were the worst places of 
this kind to be found in the east of London, or in 
the north, or in the south, but in the west. He was 
strongly of opinion that the depriving of the keepers 
of these places of entertainment of the licence to 
sell intoxicating liquors would have the effect of 
lessening most of the evils connected with them 
and of producing a better class of entertainment. 

If music halls encourage murder among the linen- 
drapers’ assistants, we are glad to think the influence 
of such encouragment is very small. Certainly few 
cases of crime break out among our shopmen. We 
wonder what songs the Rev. G. M. Murphy heard. 
Was Mr. Toole’s ‘Norrible Tale’ included in 
them? In that suicide is held up as a decidedly 
humorous proceeding, especially when effected with 
gingham umbrellas. Assuredly Mr. Toole has much 
to answer for. 





When ‘ The Woman in White’ has ceased its run 
in London, it goes into the country under Mr. 
Vining’s superintendence. Meanwhile Mr. Vining 
has taken a leaf out of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s book in 
his method of advertising the piece—or rather his 
own part init. Readers of the novel may remember 
that the ‘‘ Woman in White ” is narrated in the form 
of evidence collected from various people and given 
at first hand. Walter Hartright tells his share of 
the story, then Mr. Gilmore the lawyer takes up the 
thread, then Marion Halcombe’s diary continues it, 
then Mr. Fairlie—in short several witnesses and a 
variety of evidence, are pressed into service, even 
to the evidence of the doctor’s certificate and the 
tombstone inscription. Mr. Vining humorously 
advertises his own impersonation of Fosco in the 
same way. He allows first the opinions of the press 


and good. First he gives the Times, lukewarm; 
next the Daily Telegraph, cold; then the Daily 
News, censorious ; the Standard, hyper-eulogistic ; 
the Echo, full of praise; the Illustrated Times, 
ultra-condemnatory ; Sunday Times, shuffling ; 
Morning Advertiser, reprehensive ; Fra, panegyrical ; 
Orchestra, unfavourable ; and Saturday Review, 


letter to the Daily Telegraph complimenting Mr. 
Vining. And finally comes— 


whichever way it 
gentlemen of the 


and his sense of the absurd. 





Maitre que nous fétons!” Subsequently the same 


to speak for themselves—putting them all in, bad 


commendatory. After this olla podrida comes ‘‘ The 
Author’s Opinion,” in the form of Mr. Collins’s 


‘THE OPINION OF MR. VINING.—It is his 

duty and desire to abide by the verdict of the public, 

to return his grateful thanks to those 
ress who have given him fair play, and to 
publicly acknowledge his debt to the magnificent champion- 
ship of the gifted author of ‘‘The Woman in White,” and 
the parent of Fosco. GEORGE J. VINING, OLYMPIC 
THEATRE. 


We congratulate Mr. Vining on his good humour 
Some actors would 
fret and storm’ over a bushel of adverse criticism : 
Mr. Vining simply mixes it with a bushel of compli- 
ments, shakes the mass up together, makes his bow, 
keeps his temper, and preserves his reputation as a 


Troja fuit: Tontine isno more. The Alexandra 
Palace bubble has burst, and the subscribers ‘* can 
have their money returned.” So ends with panto- 
mimic suddenness the great trick act of Muswell 
Hill. The grand scheme for rendering the working 
man happy for evermore by borrowing a guinea from 
him for fifteen years, is as dead as Mr. Scott Russell's 
Seven Points. All the advertisements, and puff- 
paragraphs, and eulogistic leading articles, and 
woodcuts, and bad verses, and lectures in various 
parts of London and the country districts, have 
failed in tempting the public to come and be made 
happy at a penny-farthing per Sunday for the next 
decade-and-a-half. Of the press, we believe we stood 
alone in exposing the cheap tinsel of the Tontine 
scheme: our contemporaries were blinded by the 
glitter, and expressed themselves in comical rhap- 
sodies. Not one of them exposed the hopeless- 
ness of a speculation which dealt with hundreds of 
thousands sterling as though sovereigns were black- 
berries; and which gave away (in theory) a few 
score thousands in art-prizes here, and a few score 
thousands there, and a million or two in house 
property, with an off-hand readiness really charming. 
Perhaps the recklessness of advertisement obscured 
the vision of the press. The prospectuses of the 
Tontine flooded the newspapers and railway-stalls ; 
pictures of the Palace and Park started from back- 
pages of the weekly periodicals ; puffs of the scheme 
crept into burlesques ; Mr. Johnson went about the 
world lecturing, aud the lectures were reported as 
though some new light of science had arisen. All 
this prank and sparkle may have imposed on some 
of us; but it evidently has not imposed upon the 
public, and so the bubble collapses. One of the 
unkindest cuts at dead Tontine comes from a 
whilome supporter—a weekly journal, which 
remarks :— 

The scheme sounded so well, and there is evidently 
so much in it, that we fear sorry management and 
injudicious puffing have injured a scheme which 
might have succeeded with sound and manly work, 
This is cruel and also unjust. It was the scheme 
which was hopeless—a Dead Sea apple, a simula- 
crum, in Carlylean phrase. If anything could have 
floated it, it was the puffing, which was magnificent, 
There has been nothing of late years so grandly and 
completely advertised and glorified as the Alexandra 
Palace Tontine. 








CHORAL SOCIETIES AN EDUCATIONAL 
BOARD. 





England is said to be not a musical nation 
but the unprejudiced foreigner is free to admit 
England is no bad judge of the musical doings of 
other nations. There are thoughts in sounds, 
logic in’ harmony, and moral sense in the forms 
and spirit of compositions, and with regard 
to these points our countrymen and country- 
women are no mean critics. To those who look 
upon music as simply amusement—a soothing or 
irritation of the animal man—a low and often 
evil way of procuring gratification—music can 
find its appropriate base and insolent expression. 
It has its characteristics for all kinds of naughti- 
ness, and there is more than enough of them 
to be seen in our music halls and the other 
too well known places of resort. The song and 
the dance, in their right estate pure and beantiful, 
can easily be turned and twisted into that which 
is debased and abominable; so much so as to 
deter the refined and thoughtful from participat- 
ing in modes of musical art that are utter failures 
as means of pleasure or proper incitements to the 
imagination and the intellect. All this sort of 
music has its victory for a time, but meets with 
direct and fatal defeat in the end. It takes 
no real hold, although fruitful in mischief; it 
is felt to be injurious to the interests of the 
commonwealth, and the national instinct remains 
assured that this prostitutionof a noble art is 
both calamitous and inglorious. It cannot 
rise, the school has no upward motion; it must 
descend ; it is born of corruption leading to speedy 
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degradation and ultimate dissolution. It possesses 
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no good feeling, and is a stumbling-block to the 
moral sense. 

England ia without her grand national opera; 
for at present we have no composer who has the 
moral sense in music sufficiently strong to conceive 
a grand opera seria, nor even the range, finish, or 
accuracy of art to produce the make believe of the 
modern continental opera. Our opera composers 
have neither the moral sense, the earnestness, or 
the poetical—imaginative—power requisite to 
create the great musical drama, They cannot 
put on the abandon—the reprehensible play with 
sounds—so perfectly at command with our 
neighbours across the channel, for they have not 
the artistic resources, nor have they the power to 
conceal the unworthy, if not vicious, intent. 
Imitation of the French opera isimpossible. The 
Southern opera is no less inapproachable, so much 
80, that Verdi is voted a mannerist and a bore, 
from the very impossibility of imitating him. 
The German dramatic composer is philosophical, 
but no dreamer; idealist, but quite practical; 
a man, picturing the thoughts and actions 
of manhood. He can portray in his meta- 
physical method domestic life, military life, 
and the transcendental scenes of his myths 
and supernaturals. He paints them as 
favts, not abstractions; realities, not mere 
theatrical scenes, All this is beyond our music- 
makers. It is useless now to inquire into what 
might have been the result of the new Mendels- 
sohn opera, but we incline to imagine it would 
neither have been very new, nor altogether 
inapproachable. It would have been like his 
sacred and cantata music, not too great in art to 
prove unfathomable, or too singular in feeling to 
have become unsympathetic. His death to 
England was a groat loss, an incalculable loss, for 
since the days of Handel he alone was the only 
composer that used a school which made com- 
posers of our musicians. ‘You were players 
when I came here,” said Handel; “there was no 
one in England who could compose music: now 
you are all composers, and have ceased to be per- 
formers.”’ Remembering the English oratorio— 
music manufactured here previous to the outburst of 
the ‘‘ St. Paul,” and the effect of the revelation of 
a mechanism within ordinary reach, although the 
spirit was beyond grasp, we may truly affirm that 
the music of Mendelssohn created a real army of 
composers in this country, and had he been 
permitted to pass on into the opera, the advantage 
to our native workers in sounds would have proved 
beyond measure incalculable. But he lived to 
make the choral society and the chorus singer. 
True it is we had our Choral Unions, Classical 
Harmonists, and Sacred Harmonic Society: there 
were tho “ Messiah” and the ‘ Creation,” and Mr. 
Surman had unearthed the unknown oratorios of 
the “Jephtha,”’ the ‘‘ Deborah,” “ Athalie,”’ ‘ Solo- 
mon,” ‘ Samson,” ‘Israel in Egypt,” ‘ Judas 
Maccabeus,” and other grand choral works of 
Handel. Louis Spohr had toned down the savage 
Briton, and Neukomm was appeasing his musical 
hunger with his tasteless hashes from Haydn and 
Mozart, But there was no real life, no unmis- 
takeable delight in oratorio music of modern 
make, and evon Handel was a superstition, rather 
than a sympathetic faith. The oratorios of 
Mendelssohn made the choral societies move, 
brought in new thought and a chorus which could 
be universally sung throughout the kingdom. In 
one morning it put aside the cold imitations of 
Neukomm, and the “ Sinai” and the‘ Daniel’’ were 
never more heard. Mendelssohn lowered his 
standard in the “ Zlijah” and the ‘ Lobegesang,” 
thus helping our musicians in modes of oratorio 
composition, but rendering it difficult to see what 
he could do either in freshness or power with his 
projected third oratorio. The ‘ Elijah” became 
the popular work, not so much for its real 
dramatic character as for the sweet subjective 
movements relieving the progress of the creation. 
The composer gauged the moral sense of 
this country in music, and it was one with 





of the hard-hitting common sense of 
Handel as he could command, he added the tender 
gentleness and sustained belief of Sebastian 
Bach. Mendelssohn came with the Bach feeling 
if not with the Bach mode of expression. He was 
forcible in his execution because he was serious, 
he was soft and gentle because he was tender and 
true. In his thanksgivings he turned towards 
Handel, in his litanies towards Sebastian Bach. 
In either case it was the music which gave joy and 
delight, and the nation felt that the real purpose 
and end of music was now put into its hands, and 
where there was one choral society, now there might 
be ten. Handel had hitherto been the educator 
of the national mind, the creator of the moral 
sense in harmony; now there was one of lower 
fraine with the same intent who could enlarge the 
circle and give new impetus in the opening 
up of the many great choral works, s0 
out of hand and so little known. Mendelssohn 
brought out of its tomb, where it had slept for a 
century, the great ‘ Passione” of Bach; his 
opinion led to the production of the Grand Mass 
of Beethoven; Exeter Hall took a new lease, and 
the country festivals drew in fresh breath and new 
power. Tho choral societies increased, and then 
arose the Handel Festival. All this activity arose 
from the moral sense in the music and its 
perception by the moral sense of the country. It 
was not that the people were turning more 
religious, but that they felt there were master- 
spirits dealing with music inits highest form, and 
portraying subjects of the deepest importance, in 
a way which their judgment approved, and one 
not too difficult for their grasp. This unmistake- 
able growth in oratorio performances has led to 
the successful institution of Mr. Barnby’s Oratorio 
Society ; and now we see advertised a proposed 
gathering up of the metropolitan choral forces in 
the Royal Albert Hall. The choir in this place 
is to consist of sixteen hundred voices, under the 
superintendence of the Hon. Seymour Egerton, 
and under the guidance and conductorship 
of M. Charles Gounod. 

Mr. Barnby has made the wonderful master- 
piece of Sebastian Bach a household book in 
England. Some idea of the education in music 
amongst the unmusical inhabitants of this coun- 
try may be gathered from this fact: when some 
thirty or forty years ago certain enthusiasts 
proposed to bring out the eight-part vocal 
motets of Sebastian Bach, Sir George Smart, 
to whom the proposal was referred, said, “It 
is impossible, we have no singers here who 
can sing this mnsic.” Mr. Barnby produced a 
much more difficult work—tho. ‘ Passion” —with 
but few rehearsals and with the most undeniable 
success. 

Mr. Henry Leslie also has had sung at his 
concerts one or two of these eight impracticable 
motets, much to the delight of his numerous 
auditory. We have now three choral societies of 
great power and almost unlimited resources. 

There are the not-well-known compositions 
of Sebastian Bach, such as his Christmas Oratorio 
and his Easter Cantata, not to mention his many 
large and interesting Festival Anthems. There 
are also the not-well-known compositions of Han- 
del. As the Anthems and Oratorios of Sebastian 
Bach demand re-scoring, so the secular oratorios 
—the unknown classical dramas of Handel— 
required revision and re-modelling. What mag- 
nificent music is there lying in these unknown 
deposits of his learning and genius, and to 
which nothing short of the great choral societies, 
now in existence, can give full justice. The 
educational result gained by the production of 
these unknown works would be immense. It 
is asimple question of the patronage of the public. 
There is no lack of enterprise, no want of talent. 

With M. Gounod and Sir Michael Costa we 
have towers of strength; but there is one man 
living to whom we think it most desirable that 
some work of Handel should be given to re-model 
in his own way; need we say Richard Wagner ?— 





which he fully sympathised. To as much 


Wagner, and teach him to make his rough places 
plain, and his crooked, straight ; and if go, we think 
it possible that Wagner, Handel, and the British 
public would all be gainers by the experiment. 








THE BALLOT IN THE THEATRE, 
The management of the Queen’s Theatre hag 
taken a step perfectly in accord with the tendency 
of the ago. It invites the audience to decide by 
silent vote what play of Shakespeare shall be next 
produced at the Queen's. Ballot boxes being fixed 
in various parts of the theatre, the visitors are 
requested to drop into them a notification of their 
favourite play; and the management pledges itself 
to abide by the verdict of the majority, though the 
chosen play be ‘“ Pericles, Prince of Tyre,” or 
‘‘ Titus Andronicus” itself. The Shakespearean 
piece indicated by the bulk of votes shall be brought 
out, according to promise, ina style as sumptuous 
as that of ‘‘ Zhe Tempest.” 

The move is characteristic enough of a day 
when the Ballot is held to bound all the aspirations 
of a people, There is nothing higher or greater 
in the world than a Ballot-box; there is nothing 
more to be desired on earth when secret voting 
is once obtained. It satisfies all our political 
demands ; heals all our sores; and gives us nothing 
moro to wish either in government or society. And 
now the Ballot is to be introducéd into art, to 
prove the universal solvent there also. No more 
shortcomings, complaints, or causes for criticism 
when once the box and voting paper are established 
among eur audiences. Is the play poor? Vote. 
Is the literature of the time degraded? Vote for 
a new genius. Is the singer hoarse? Vote him 
into good music. Is Wagner an apple of discord? 
Vote hima panacea. Does Shakespeare spell ruin 
and Byron bankruptcy? Vote they shall spell 
everlasting prosperity. Vote that all enterprise shall 
succeed, that high models shall attract the mass, 
that there shall be no more vulgarity or ignorance 
or inefficiency. In short bring in the artistic 
millennium with a slip of paper and a hole to 
put it into. 

This is the new creed. Of course the principle 
will be carried out in its entirety. The stage 
literature of the Queen’s will depend in future on 
public suffrage. The management will exercise no 
voice in selection. It is simply a superintendent 
over detail. As the audience is to be arbiter over 
its pabulum—chooser as well as approver—we 
suppose there will be no more arresting people for 
hissing. It was at this theatre that Mr. Leopold 
Lewis was roughly dealt with for addressing an 
injunction to an actor in Mr. Tom Taylor's play. 
Now as the management asks playgoers to decide on 
the very pieces to be brought out, it can hardly 
come down on them for asking a player to “speak 
up.” Or will the management disallow hissing, on 
the ground that the voting must be silent? Isa 
disapprover to drop a note into the ballot bor 
instead of making a noise with his tongue and 
teeth? Yet in a free theatre hissing may be 
compared to the right of public meeting in a free 
state: the ballot box is the last resort, and public 
opinion may express itself in other ways before it is 
finally called on to record itself in a vote. Obviously 
hissing must be allowed in the theatre of the future. 

From the choice of old dramatists logic proceeds 
to the choice of new, and regulates that in the same 
manner. The Ballot decides Albery and Gilbert a8 
it decides Shakespeare and Sheridan. The consti- 
tutional manager of the future reigns but does no 
govern : he regulates himself altogether by the voiet 
of his Lords and Commons, his stalls and gallery. 
Therefore when the playwrights of the day send 2 
their manuscripts, the constitutional manager will 
not think of deciding for himself by the merit of the 
play or status of the writer. No; a holier principle 
guides him: he proceeds to universal suffrage, and 
asks that blind and deaf oracle to expound. Nov 
this method may be satisfactory enough for thé 
popular dramatists: we imagine Mr. H. J. Byron, 
Mr. Boucicault, or Mr. Halliday would have 1° 
difficulty with his canvassing: but the unknown me 
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enough already, but they do manage to secure a 
reading at the rate of one in ten years or so; but 
with the ballot system they would stand no chance 
at all. Imagine a manager asking the public to 
decide whether he should produce Tom Taylor or 
Jinks on the noxt occasion. Tho natural answer 
would be ‘‘ Taylor, of course; who's Jinks? Never 
heard of him, We know Taylor, but hang Jinks!” 
Yot Jinks might be an epitome of all that is original, 
gifted, powerful, and pungent in authorship, labouring 
only under the temporary disadvantage of obscurity. 
The unknown men would always remain unknown 
under the theatrical ballot. Only one way would be 
open to them—bribery and corruption. They might 
cram the theatre with their friends and produce a 
fictitious demand. It would be fearfully expensive, 
but it would be the only way. Woe know of no man 
capable of performing such a feat except Dr. Vellere. 
The man whose enterprise buys up columns of the 
Times for the purpose of issuing manifestoes on 
dramatic monopoly is capable of any grand and 
headstrong act. Wo can fancy Dr, Vellere turning 
theatrical suffrage to account: we expect some day 
when the constitutional manager commencas, 
“Tadies and gentlemen, shall we next say Shake- 
speare, or —” a mighty roar will cut him short, 
and pit, boxes, and gallery, will thunder in response, 
“ Vellere!”’ 





PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS.—XI. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—Althongh 1 am a violent and perhaps a 
prejudiced opposer of the tonic sol-fa notation, the 
fact daily becomes more apparent to me that it is to 
them we shall be indebted for a method of instruct- 
ing the masses in choral music. With whatever 
badness art truths may be mixed up by the fol- 
lowers of that system it is apparent to the most 
casual observer that they are working objectively ; 
working to forward as best they can the art they under- 
take. While with their opponents—the ordinary 
organist or pianist—we find music so called made 
primarily a means of getting a livelihood—solely a 
subjective matter; no unity of purpose! no method! 
arefuge for the destitute: and where method is it 
is “the Hullah system’’—a method based on the 
assumption that the public have swallowed each a 
piano, and are trying to get it up again. Now the 
Sol-faists have the grand foundation of all vocal 
tuition—the moveable scale; but they have not been 
content with this; for Mr. John Curwen, with praise- 
worthy zeal, has in his ‘‘ Standard Course" done 
his best to give at a nominal charge directions for 
voice training. But the work which he has taken as 
the highest authority happens to be this very one of 
Mdme. Seiler; then I review it for their sakes, 
and solely for their sakes: for I have no intention 
of setting myself up as a general reformer to those 
who are pleased to imagine themselves learned; 
they may stay wrong for me, I am sick of them all, 
but such as think of learning or wish to know, to 
these I address myself, lest peradventure they may 
be tempted by the errors of ignorance or the 
arrogance of conceit. The edition I have before me 
is published at Philadelphia, 1868, and, so we are 
informed, is ‘translated from the German by a 
member of the American Philosophical Society.” 
Mdme. Seiler is also testimonialised by Dr. H. 
Helmholtz and Prof. E. Du Bois-Reymond. I have 
endeavoured as best as I can to sift out Madame’s 
views and mode of training from so obvious an 
advertisement as this work appears, and I think the 
matter can soon be settled, In the onset, there is 
internal evidence that she has fread Garcia's work 
but has not had lessons from him. Next, she 
rejects Garcia, the practical man, for Helmholtz, the 
theoretical philosopher. Sho gives as her opinion 
“the main facts, the elucidation of which is 
particularly needed, he (Garcia) has scarcely 
mentioned.” (p. 49.) Good! We will see her 
Version. She says “the most natural and the 
simplest way in singing (teaching singing), as in all 
things else, is the best. Let the teacher sing 
correctly every tone to his pupil until the 
latter knows bow to imitate it.” (p. 77). That is 
as it should be, perfectly clear; but we will 


see how this is proposed to be done. At page 108 
we are informed that ‘ with some distinguished ex 

ceptions,” in which I may remark I am thankful 
not to include myself, ‘it is now almost universally 
the practice to require the pupil, as the very first 
thing, to fill {the lungs as full as possible.” She 
gives no reason for objecting to this, but throws in 
a splendidly illogical ‘thus’ line fourteen, the 
“thus” being purely an assumption. However, 
being a lady, we will give her the semi-inflation. 
Contrast first paragraph (p. 110), We learn (p. 109) 
‘long continued singing piano in exercises is bene- 
ficial in the forming of the voice.” This as her 
opinion, it is not thought needful to give proof. 
Practical experience in the development of neglected 
muscles tends rather to oppose than confirm her 
view, Then we have in extenso (pp. 112, 113,) the 
statement of ‘correct disposition of the tones,” 
which I abridge as follows: the vibratory air must 
impinge and rebound from the arch behind the 
front upper teeth. ‘The reasons why the tones 
thus sound better are not known;” tc an ordinary 
mind it might appear because the vocal tones have 
thus an equal admixture of influence from wind and 
reed. However, we are advised to get this position 
by letting the pupil “ practice those syllables (not 
tones) which he is accustomed, in his own language, 
to form wholly in front of the mouth.” Further, 
we are told what these syllables are. On pages 
114-6, presumably by analogy with the kind of 
pupils Madame expects, the mode of driving beasts by 
utterances is held up as the model of tuition. ‘“ But 
in teaching the example of the waggoners must be 
followed; and as these people have found out the 
most appropriate vowels and syllables whereby to 
make themselves understood by their animals, we 
must choose what is best fitting to the formation of 
tone in singing.” The bruto-psychologism in the 
sentence is marvellously fine. I should rather be 
inclined to assert that the men have used the most 
convenient tones to themselves, irrespective of 
‘‘ appropriateness,”’ and have enforced an adhesive 
association by means of the thong and the stick, so 
that the word recalls the blow, the blow the word. 
Still our syllable is settled for us (p. 116), and is put 
down as sii, 800; because “ the s is formed with the 
lips apart, while the air is blown through the upper 
teeth; it thus assists one to direct the tones for- 
ward.” This idea is the origin of the direction 
(p. 115) for a correct generation, or imitation as it 
is thoughtlessly called, of the Italian a, the “ only” 
mode being to utter it preceded by ‘pf’ or ‘ bz.” 
That condensed air blown through in front of vocal 
tone and not behind it, should help to direct 
vocal tone forward is certainly a novel sug- 
gestion. But eventually we arrive at Mdme. 
Seiler’s statement of what she considers the 
start-point of song: ‘In the very first lessons 
I teach my pupils the notions of the vocal 
organ in trills;’’ (p. 121) and todo this she gives 
them ‘‘simple exercises on the syllable koo.” This 
to be done staccato andpiano. The syllable koo or 
each tone” mind! Here we have the utter miscon- 
ception of Sig. Garcia’s ‘‘ shock of the glottis,” and 
as though I were bound to disprove error, this k was 
one of the three sounds which the care of congenital 
deformity before mentioned could not utter, while he 
could give a full, ringing tone purely from the 
glottis, untrammelled by consonanted sounds. Mr, 
Curwen compounds Madame’s errors thus :—*‘‘ The 
word skaalaa, which many voice-trainers use for 
their exercises "—evidently from ‘La Scala,” and 
selected by such men being the only words learnt 
during a residence in Milan—‘‘has this advantage, 
that its first syllable necessitates that clearly marked 
‘ explosion,’ of the vowel of which we speak; but in 
using it, the s must be scarcely heard, and the k 
must be delivered sharply.” All faucicular 
explosives. Alas! poor Garcia how you are mis- 
understood !* The directions for “ the widest possible 
opening of the mouth,” and the ‘ moderate (!) open- 
ing, so that the teeth may be about two fingers’ 
breadth apart,” forcibly recall the story of the 
gaping, wide-mouth, waddling frog. For educating 
a pupil in ascending runs we are told ‘every tone 
must be formed by a light impulse with increased 


that is, for each note a separate propulsion is given, 
making a scale resemble a string of sausages in a 
pork-buicher'’s shop rather than “like a string of 
pearls on black yelvet, each distinct in itself, yet so 
connected with the rest in the whole that no gap is 
discernible.” Tho late M, Weiss was sadly crippled 
by this mode of production. I know “ De mortuis nil 
nisi bonum,” but his excellences were all 
his own, his faults wore his teachers, Then 
to avoid this ‘‘ pumping," thero should be an equally 
increasing contractile force which alone can cause a 
number of notes, each one immediately following the 
other, to appear—to make use of Madame’s figuro 
of speech, which I take the liberty of improving— 
like a row of pearls strung on a silken thread, Tho 
trill is written of as follows: ‘* When the breath, 
in exhaling, presses in regularly increasing strength 
against the vocal chords, and one wishes to pass 
quickly to a higher tone and back again, as is 
required in trills, while the aérial stream continues 
to flow on with unintermitted force, it is evident 
that the changed movement of the glottis, even 
within the limits of a register, demands more 
time and muscular force (!) than a beautiful trill 
or run admits of. (p. 121.) I cannot for the life of 
me see the “ evidence ;"’ it would appear that what 
is right when done slowly would be right when 
quickened if the same mode be adopted, not a 
different one. The last true shake that I heard was 
sung by Grisi, and the shakes done in the way 
recommended are, in my opinion, better not dono ; 
they lose all tone, and suggest but too forcibly tho 
dismal gurgle of a dying man. But enough of this: 
the book is utterly and hopelessly wrong, teeming 
with assumptions and non sequiturs which would be 
amusing did I not feel bitterly my position as 
“one of them.” There is yet another statement 
ludicrous in its logic, to the effect that baritone and 
mezzo-soprano voices “ are by no means s0 
numerous as they are thought to be."" And tho 
‘“‘ opinion” of an old Italian master is quoted to show 
that these voices have “no existenco in nature, 
but are only the product of our false methods 
of instrnction.” (p. 67.) This is strange: that 
Nature should put aside in this case her law 
of mean averages and only deal in extremes; that 
we should be created either giants or dwarfs; either 
worthy reproductions of the claimant of the Tich- 
borne estates or miserable caricatures of Tom Thumb. 
Now in this, as in all other things, the simplest 
statement is generally the best and the truest. Tho 
average voice is either baritone or mezzo-soprano ; 
but as there are latent and hidden powers in all 
uneducated voices, it is possible to develope any one 
such voice either one way or the other, and in some 
cases it is optional to the pupil whether he will be 
tenor or bass, the weight (volume) being lessened 
in the former by a more obtuse angle of incident, and 
in the latter by a more acute one. I mean not 
only the public are pleased to give opinions, but, 
in exact converse ratio to their knowledge, so 
they hold such opinions, and in their opinion, 
whatever value they may put upon it, the edu- 
cated voice is classed by them as a tenor or as 
a bass. Not only aro the errors in the work 
apparent, but the first cause—the fount of them 
all— seems to me equally clear. She writes 
‘When, in using the laryngoscope upon myself, I 
slowly sang the ascending scale, this movement of 
the vocal chords and arytenoid cartilages was 
repeated at every tone, They separated and ap- 
peared to retreat, in order to close again anew, 
and to riso somewhat more than before.” (p. 63.) 
I add, this was owing to her stopping betwoen each 
note, and which cessation of sound, however short, 
sufficed for the instrument to drop to that open and 
normal state which it assumes during silent breath- 
ing. (Contrast pp. 120, 121, with this.) It is my 
belief that neither the opinion of Dr. Helmholtz, 
Madame Seiler’s great authority, nor that of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, from whom she has greatly quoted, 
are of any value in this matter of voice production, 
because they have taken the voice as usually found 
as the standard, not the voice at its purest, and as 
Nature ordaing, In justice to Mdme. Seiler, I may 
say there are many excellent truths in her book and 





breath.” - This is just the error of modern tuition ; 








evidence of hard work, but I have attacked strongly, 
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because in England, at the present time, there is a 
Germanomania which, if not checked, threatens to 
become a chronic attack of Tuton-on-the-brain : 
everything done by a German-speaking person must 
be right, so it is opined. Then I have only picked 
out in this work the errors that might hereafter be 
placed against me, the others have been left for the 
perception of the reader; the msthetical part is 
superficial, and to musical men generally I may say 
on that point, read your Ruskin, especially the first 
volume of ‘ Modern Painters.” +I owe much, very 
much, to that work, and as a Communist I wish others 
to have that knowledge. Toconclude with a passage 
from “Fors.” ‘As we like to give knowledge away, 
80 we like to have it good to give (for, as for selling 
knowledge, thinking it comes by the spirit of 
Heaven, we hold the selling of it to be only a way of 
selling God again, and utterly Iscariots business) ; 
also, we know that the knowledge made up for sale 
is apt to be watered and dusted, or even itself good 
for nothing; and we try, for our part, to get it and 
give it pure.""—I am, truly yours, 
Cranes Lunn. 
Edgbaston, Nov. 21, 1871. 





MUSICAL PAUCITY. 





To the Editor of T'he Orchestra, 

Sin,—It must have been uninteresting Art labour 
for Sir M. Costa to be continually conducting the 
music of only three composers. No one better 
knows than he does, how very deserving others are 
of the same compliment ; yet he is, no doubt, power- 
less to afford them an opportunity of being 
appreciated, 

Music, which ought to be entirely emancipated 
from slavishness, is, beyond doubt, the most bound 
by untoward circumstances. 

How many vast works lie concealed from the 
public, because there is not one sufficiently liberal 
patron of music in this country to search them out ! 

There are many gems even of Mozart and 
Beethoven unknown in England. Where, for in- 
stance, can be heard the lovely songs of these 
composers accompanied with the pianoforte and soli 
instruments? But were I to proceed to enumerate 
Art omissions it would almost occupy the space of 
the whole Orchestra. I therefore conclude, by 
throwing out a hint on musical paucity. 

Your medical correspondents were not lavish in 
their expressions of joy that a system is discovered 
to restore lost voices: perhaps they have not quite 
got over the surprise, and are preparing letters to 
sound me on the subject; which, no doubt, they 
know is important, even though the public may not, 
—I am, Sir, yours obliged, G. F. Flowers. 





MRS, SIDDONS AND DR. JOHNSON. 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—In ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” Ist Feb. 1868, it 
was stated, that this eminent person’s mother “ was 
on a visit to a friend at Brecon, when Miss Kemble 
(Mrs. 8.) was born.” In Boswell’s Life of Dr. 
Johnson, it was mentioned that in 1783, Mrs. 8. 
visited Dr. J. when she stated that of all Shake- 
speare’s characters, she thought the character of 
Queen Catherine, in “ Henry VIII.” the most 
natural. Dr. J. replied, ‘I think so too.” When 
Mrs. 8. entered Dr. J.’s room, there happened to be 
no chair ready for her, which he observing, remarked, 
‘* Madam, you who so often occasion a want of seats 
to other people will the more readily excuse the 
want of one yourself.” Another instance of Ursa 
Major's politeness is recorded in this work, namely, 
his attending a French titled authoress into Fleet 
Street, from his rooms in the Temple, without his 
hat and in his slippers, much to the amusement of 
the crowd waiting to see her enter her carriage, 
According to Mr. Croker, Mrs. Siddons appeared in 
1775, ‘‘ with little success, then retired and re- 
appeared as Isabella, in ‘“‘ Measure for Measure,” 
&c., successfully in 1782." Dr. J. seems to have had 
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thinks of King David?” This observation amused 
the sage, who remarked, “I stand rebuked, and 
promise on one subject you shall never hear me talk 
nonsense again.” He seems to have liked the music 
of French horns, which he heard at a masonic 
funeral; and upon one occasion asked Miss Thrale, 
to ‘dash away like Burney,” whom shortly before 
his death, Dr. J. requested to teach him ‘the 
alphabet of his language,” that he might have 
“a new sense,” conferred upon him.—I am, Sir, 
yours obediently, Cur. Cooke. 
London, Nov. 18th, 1871. 








PEDAL PIANOFORTES. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sirn,—In a notice of a performance by M. De la 
Borde recently in London, the reader is induced to 
attribute to this pedallist and the instrument the 
merit of novelty. Permit me to state that our 
resident talented Organist, Mr. Rea, some years ago, 
played marvellously well upon a grand Erard piano 
forte with the pedals attached to the ordinary 
key-board. This contrivance, I believe, was in- 
vented by the late Pierre Erard, the inventor, also, 
of the repetition touch. Delighted as I was with Mr. 
Rea’s performance on this pedal pianoforte, I much 
prefer hearing his use of pedals to the organ, with 
grave sustained sounds, without a confused multi- 
plicity of accents as I observed in the effects of the 
piano pedals.—I am, &c., Amicus. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 








AMATEUR COMPOSERS. 





On Wednesday evening last there was a 
numerous audience gathered together in St. 
James’s Hall, drawn by the promised production 
of two compositions, the one by Mr. Clay, the 
other by the Honourable Seymour Egerton, both 
well known, and long known as amateurs of 
considerable attainments und enjoying the good 
opinion of the circle in which they move. This 
concert was announced as “ by special desire ’—- 
the interpretation thereof being that as Mr. 
Seymour Egerton had now openly undertaken 
certain musical responsibilities in connection with 
the Royal Albert Hall, the Royal Commissioners 
were desirous that the amateurs of the metropolis 
should have an opportunity of somewhat testing 
and measuring the artistic capabilities of “the 
new superintendent.” 

The concert was, as a matter of course, well 
“got up.’ The band was one of the best, includ- 
ing all the foremost names in the two opera 
orchestras. Mr. Sainton led, Mr. Arthur Sullivan 
played the organ, and Mr. F. Taylor played the 
piano. Mr. Svendson undertook the obbligato 
flute, and Mr. Barrett the obbligato oboe, neither 
offices sinecures on this ovcasion, and both 
brilliantly discharged. The vocalists were Miss 
Blanche Cole, and the inccmparable contralto, 
Trebelli-Bettini, who now sings English as if 
teaching elocution in a theological seminary to a 
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chorale, and one or two part-songs. Mr. Clay’s 
Cantata, or rather Mr. Reece’s, for the latter 
gentleman is the poet, contains the prayer andj 
the dance, the part-song gives way to the soldiers’s 
chorus, and the ladies’ Trio to the gentlemen's 
Serenade. 

There ure eight movements, and really Mr, 
Clay deserves great credit, for making tho 
poetry of this Cantata any way endurable, 
There is no story, no feeling, no reality, and 
we presume the first person to laugh at the 
poet would be Mr. Reece himself. We like to 
seo a little joy in a Conductor—it is one cause of 
pleasure, at least, to feel that a man is happy over 
his own music; but then he should be wary and 
cautious, and not seize hold of the first peripatetic 
rhymster he may meet. Mr. Clay might have 
looked more brilliant had his poet been more 
jubilant. Still he did his best; the dance—the 
slow dance with the 2-4 chorue—is clever and 
pretty, and the serenade, ‘Shine, tender dawn,” 
if altogether Mr. Clay’s own in plan and theme, is 
well done and in capital spirit. The whole Can. 
tata is a little like the Tichborne drama—some- 
what overwrought—everybody on tenter hooks— 
too demonstrative by half. But all this is the 
necessary concomitant of amateur work, and the 
convalsive throes of youthful production will sub- 
side into calmer and more experienced conditions, 

The Earl of Wilton may congratulate himself 
on having ason who is well and amply qualified to 
keep up the harmonic traditions of his race. 
Seymour Egerton can compose very well, he can 
score better, and conduct @ merveille. His Cantata 
is the work of Mrs. Freake—a reverie on the four 
seasons, but it is the winter, without the nuts, 
and the ale and the old woman’s croak, and the 
young girl’s joke. The spring, without the garden, 
the birds on S. Valentine’s day. The summer, 
without the sun, the water, and the storm. The 
autumn, without the vine, the apple, the fig, the 
hare, the partridge, and the harvests and their 
homes. The lady poet has not much helped the 
musician, and Mr, Egerton’s success is all the 
more creditable. His ‘ Triumphal March” is 
excellent—well laid out and brilliantly inatru- 
mented. His May-Pole (the old Baal-Peor) danca 
rightly conceived and thoroughly well carried out. 
The ladies’ Trio ‘* Hark, the merry bells” gained 
an instantaneous encore, and so did a chorus 
“On a rosy cloud,” cleverly accompanied by 
orchestra, with obbligato piano by Mr. Franklin. 
Nor was the Part-Song, “'I'o the voice of spring: 
time,” unacknowledged, for it narrowly escaped 
repetition. Miss Blanche Cole acquitted herself 
well in a most difficult aria—called for again, but 
wisely declined; and the Trebelli was charming 
in a pretty song on “ Stillness slumbers.” 

There is great hope of Mr. Egerton, and if his 
score be his own—altogether so—he has great 
promise in music; and that which is now in his 
score and out of his vocal music, will, no question, 
come into his vocal music some day. Being an 
amateur, he must well know the opinion of all 
great artists on amateur work, but he may also 
eonsole himself with the recollections that 





large class of eminent deacons. Mr. E. Lloyd, 
and Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Reed Larwill— 
a gentleman not very well known, but who sang 
very well—were the three tenors, and our old 
friend and respectable artist, Mr. Lewis Thomas, 
was the basso. Each composer conducted his 
own music, and if they felt all that their outward 
manner evinced, paternal affection was strong. 
At all events, the conducting was most excellent, 
and if people may be “ knighted ” for skill in the 
art of leading an orchestra, the two veterans of 
last night may be justly entitled to the honour. 

A few words as to the compositions. Mr. 
Clay’s music was first presented, and his Cantata 
is called ‘“‘ The Knights of the Cross”—a sort of 
“Walpurgis night ” before the walls of Jerusalem 
in the times of the Crusades. All Cantatas, as all 





little musical taste; and at Sir J. Reynolds's he once 
referred to this pursuit as “idle and frivolous.” 
A young lady observed, ‘I wonder what Dr. J. 


operas and all oratorios, must now contain a 
march, a dance, a pious Trio for three women, a 
prayer,—morning and evening—a hymn-tune or 


Mendelssohn was once an amateur, and that 
amateurs may be made professors. At all events 
Seymour Egerton is not a Count D’Orsay; bé 


| knows in music the difference between a horse- 


chestnut and chestnut-horse ; and musically speak- 
ing he would not serve out a horse so cruelly as did 
the late Baron Marochetti. Seymour Egerton has 
been carefully trained by the late Molique, the 
veteran solo violinist and able instructor in 
harmony and composition. If not one of the 
very best masters—the Stuttgardt Professor knew 
all systems and laid a good foundation in this 
case of his pupil, Mr. Egerton. All that is needed 
is, more reading and more writing; more ideas, 
and more power to think in sounds. In this 
country where all composers are amateurs, Mr. 
Seymour Egerton may take a distinct and reput 
able position at this time; but, we opine, he will 
not be content with this, but will go on and win 
his spurs in a right legitimate way—neither 
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pribing them here nor coaxing them there—but 
fairly carrying them off in fair field, and amid 
the cheers of the brethren-in-arms and the crowds 
looking on. 





AMERICA. 





New Yorks, Nov. 4th. 
On Tuesday, October 24th, the Mendelssohn 
Union gave a performance of “ The Messiah” 
at Steinway Hall. There was a very large 
audience present. The conductor was Mr. 
George Bristow. The soloists were Madame 
Parepa Rosa, Mrs. Edward Seguin, Mr. Simpson, 
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attendance, Next week he plays Raoul in ‘ Les 
Huguenots.” We look for an early announcement 
of the close of his engagement. He has netted 
25,000 dollars for his own share up to the present 
time. Whocould not like to cultivate the ut de 
poitrine ? 





VICE-CHANCELLORS’ COURTS, Nov. 18. 





IN RE CRAMER AND CO. (EX PARTE SANGSTER AND 
OTHERS.) 

This was a petition in the matter of Cramer and 
Co. (Limited), the well-known music publishers and 
pianoforte dealers, which, although a successful 
business, has been undergoing the process of a 


and Mr. Aynsley Cook. The performance was voluntary winding-up, in accordance with a decision 
satisfactory. Mdme. Parepa Rosa made such a|  & majority of the shareholders. 


success in that magnificent aria ‘I know that my 


the petitioner, and asked for the appointment of an 


Redeemer liveth” as none but a great artiste can | additional liquidator, on the ground that the 


ever hope to gain. She is the queen of oratorio 


in this country, and her broad, dramatic style is ao arrangements. 


admirably suited for this, the highest form of 
music. Mrs. Seguin rivalled the great soprano in 
her artistic rendering of the important contralto 
solos, and in the concerted numbers of the work, 
Mr. Simpson sang neither better nor worse than 
he has for years past in this city. Mr. Aynsley 
Cook was evidently out of his line. In opera he 
never fails to please, and on this occasion he sang 
his music respectably, but without his usual fire 


or spirit. The choruses went well. 


On Tuesday, Oct. 31, the Harmonic Society of 
New York, Thomas J. Hall, President, gave a 
performance of Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” at the | one additional liquidator, to act with Mr. Peach, and 


. Hinde Palmer, Q.C., and Mr. Robinson ap- 
support the petition. 


company. 


the greater part of two days, 


Mr. Greene, Q.C., and Mr. Jackson appeared for 
winding-up is not progressing satisfactorily under 


peared for other shareholders and creditors who 


Mr. Karslake, Q.0., and Mr. J. N. Higgins, re- 
presenting shareholders opposing the petition, 
pressed for a compulsory order, on the ground that 
Mr. Wood, a late partner in the concern, and who 
has had the management of the business of the 
company, has, by means of bying up the interests of 
a large number of shareholders, obtained an undue 
and preponderating influence in the affairs of the 


After a lengthened hearing, which has occupied 


The Vice-Chancellor made an order appointing 


Steinway Hall, before an overwhelming audience. 
There were three hundred voices in the chorus, 
sixty instrumentalists in the orchestra, the Dolby 
troupe, Miss Wynne, Madame Patey, and Messrs, 
Cummings, Santley, and Patey as soloists, Mr. 
Browne organist, and Dr. James Pelch as conduc- 
tor. The feature of the performance was Santley, 
who, for the first time in America, proved to the 
satisfaction of all present the justice of his claim 
to be called the first baritone in the world. Never 
before was the trying music of the prophet sung 
in such magnificent style. Madame Patey saw 
the next of the troupe that gained laurels in the 
oratorio. Her voice is the best in the contralto 
line that we have had in this city since the days 
of Alboni, and it is schooled in music to the utmost 
extent. Miss Wynne and Mr. Cummings, both 
evidently understand the true spirit of oratorio. 
The quartet “Cast thy burden” sung by Miss 
Wynne, Madame Patey, Messrs. Cummings and 
Patey, was one of the most artistic features of the 
oratorio. The chorus gave satisfactory evidence 
of careful rehearsals and a painstaking con- 
ductor, but the orchestra was hardly satisfactory. 

The indignation of the stockholders of the 
Academy of Music against the deception practised 
on them by the management of the present 
troupe, has been so intense that there is every 
reason to hope for a change next year. One 
prima donna does not constitute an opera com- 
pany, no more than one swallow does a summer. 
In no part of Europe would the subscribers to an 
opera season submit to the presentation of such 
trash as has been inflicted on the New York 
public under the guise of the “ Strakosch Grand 
Italian Opera Company.” Not one dollar has 
been expended even to freshen up the old scenes. 
It is very likely that during the Easter holidays 
Mr. Carl Rosa will present Italian Opera with a 
combination of talent and completeness such as 
has not before been known here for many years. 
The present company, with the exception of Nils- 
son, is not by any means satisfactory to the 
New York public, and the success which it has 
received during the first week of the season, 
thanks alone to Nilsson, is but ephemeral. 

Last night was the twenty-sixth performance of 
Theodore Wachtel at the Stadttheater. This 
tenor has had a remarkable success in this city 
and has added a very considerable sum to his 
exchequer. But everything must have an end and 
Wachtel’s extraordinary popularity is evidently 


ordering the same conditions upon the liquidators 
as were imposed by Lord Cairns, when Lord Justice, 
in the case of the London Quays and Warehouses 
Company—that is to say, the liquidators to continue 
the winding-up of the company, subject to such 
restrictions as an official liquidator would be under 
in a compulsory winding-up. 

Mr. Dickinson, Q.C., Mr. Montague Cookson, and | to be attached to “‘a ghost show.” ‘The stars will 
Mr. Chitty appeared for other parties interested in 








ADVERTISING SHOW PEOPLE. 





The first thing noticeable in glancing over the 
list of wants and wishes of the advertising show 
people is the large number of ladies who ap- hs 2.81 ie: ae 
pear to be engaged in every department of the} An Exrraorptnary Muvusio Sroor.—The Paris 
And yet at this period| papers are greatly moved by the recital of a story 
it would seem that the demand is in excess of | which they present from New York. It appearsthat 
A firm of established dealers in| there lately lived at ‘No. 25, Thing Avenue,’ New 
the constituents of the ballet is anxious to secure | York, a gentleman of “ quiet habits,” named Georges 
a still larger stock of clients on their books, and|Cunnings. Three years ago Mr. Cunnings brought 
promises to find places for them at home or abroad} home from Switzerland a present for his young wife 
This firm also undertakes to make up the}in the shape of a music stool, that played the 
raw material, and turn out a danseuse practised | Miserere when sat upon. This, prejudiced persons 
enough to take her stand in the pantomimes, com-| might imagine, would be regarded rather as an 
pleting her education between this and Boxing-night. | inconvenience than otherwise, as one sitting down 
That extraordinary personage, the ‘ lady comique,” | to the piano with the intention of playing a piece of 
Her attain- | music would, unless great caution were exercised, 
ments or accomplishments are generally two-fold— | have perforce to listen to the Miserere as an intro- 
she can jig as well as sing; the form of her inter-| duction. But the musie stool greatly delighted Mrs. 
in supplementing a] Cunnings, who lost no opportunity of producing the 
ully swaggering horn- | Miserere for the delectation of her friends and the 
Our old acquaint- | delight of the family circle. For three months Mr. 
ance, the negro delineator, is evidently still in| Georges Cunnings shared the rapture of his wife, 
request, though not to the extent that he was a| but at the end of that period he thought the Miserere 
few years since. A brace of niggers are applied} was becoming somewhat monotonous, and gently 
for by an enterprising provincial manager, who] urged a less constant repetition. At the en 
concludes his invitation to the trade in these} year his objection had grown into positive dislike, 
words, ‘‘ Big Guns may write if they do not sound|and he sternly forbade his wife to sit upon the 
too loud,” which means, we presume, that unless | melancholy music stool. Thus two years went by. 
the Big Gun is content with small pay the enter- | On the 15th of September last Mr. Cunnings returned 
prising manager would regard him as a luxury in| home ‘ about seven o'clock in the evening.” He 
A menagerie | appeared to be in a bad temper, and received but 
is languishing for lack of a B flat trombone, and | coldly the affectionate inquiries of his wife. She 
another caravan is pining for “a double-handed | persisted in her caresses, and her husband pushing 
A speculator in Nottingham will pur-| her from him, she fell upon the music stool. In- 
chase a ‘monstrosity’ on the spot, from anybody j stantly the solemn strains of the Miserere filled the 
He states that | room, and Mr, Cunnings, moved to madness thereby, 
‘© zoological curiosity without any holt (sic) in its | took up a hatchet which he unfortunatly found ready 
We do not quite} to hand, and cleaved open the head of his hapless 
understand what the word “ holt” signifies; it may | wife. Removing her bleeding body from the stool, 
be a technical expression signifying that anything} he sat himself thereon and blew out his brains. 
normal in the monstrosity would be regarded as a | When the servants, attracted by the report, entered 
What are known in their own circles as | the room, they found their master and mistress both 
‘‘ Barneys’ (i.¢., Irish comic singers and dancers— | dead, whilst the last notes of the Miserere floated in 
mostly from the Hibernian wilds of our own metro-|the air. We do not desire to utter reproaches over 
polis) are pretty numerous, and they are each and all | the untimely grave of Mr. Georges Cunnjngs, late of 
according to their own asseverations in the front | Thing Avenue, New York, but we carinot refrain 
rank of their calling. Who or what is the ‘‘ Two- | from giving utterance to the reflection that he wan- 
The two-headed skylark has|tonly brought his sad fate upon himself. A musi¢ 
evidently nothing to do with the agreeable combi- | stool that, upon the slightest provocation, played the 
nation exhibited to the nobility and gentry at} Miserere, and nothing butthe Miserere, was enough 


music-hall connection. 


is also to be found in large quantities. 


pretations frequently consistin 
miserable dull ditty by a cheer 
To turn to the gentlemen. 


which he could not afford to indulge. 


possessed of so delectable an object. 


formation would be preferred.” 


headed skylark?” 





ou the wane, to judge from the falling off in the 








lark nightly warbles in that rustic retreat described 
by Mr Lowe as the Isthmus of Barbarism. Cerito, 
‘‘ premiére danseuso de charactéristique,” modestly 
declares ‘‘ that some try to imitate her, but the con- 
trast causes sorrow and delight.” The sentence is 
vague. Mechanics’ Institutes, requiring something 
more stimulating for the winter evenings than the 
death of Paul Dombey delivered to them by the good 
young man who will yet rise to the position of a 
street-preacher, might accept the offer of services 
made them by Joe Jaggers, his wife, and ‘the 
great dog Napier.” Joo Jaggers, his wife, and his 
dog will not only sing but fight. Combats unlimited 
are promised by Mr Jaggers, and no doubt he can 
answer for the four-footed member of the company 
taking part in these encounters. The gymnasts are 
legion, but we observe with a degree of satisfaction 
that the female contortionists have been effaced or 
obliterated from the circus and the stage. An artist 
who has conferred upon himself the ghastly title of 
the “ Boneless Man,” says that he is accompanied 
by a ‘‘ Fearless Woman ;” but from the context it is 
evident that the lady is content to display the firm- 
ness of her nerves and strength of her muscles upon 
the simple slack or tight rope, The people of 
Dublin who may be disposed to visit a saloon 
in a back slum can make themselves perfectly 
familiar with the features and manners of the Mar- 
quis of Lorne through the dress and gesture of a 
personage who has devoted his entire faculties to 
copying the style, face, and figure of the husband of 
the Princess Louise. A description of accidents 
incidental to the theatrical profession, to which we 
were not before aware performers were liable, is 
revealed to us in the announcement that ‘ no actor 
need fear swallowing his moustache if he uses— 
spirit-gum.” Perhaps the gum is so flavoured as to 
render a moustache with it quite a bonne bouche, in 
the event of the crisis contemplated by the advertiser, 
A mysterious card, consisting of the word “ legs and 
wings,” baffles our penetration, but “ tights for the 
Million” is a candid and sufficient announcement 
enough. A theatre “with a wooden top” and 
warranted “portable” requires ‘talent in all the 
branches of the theatrical and concert-hall profes- 
sion.” A gentleman formerly connected with what 
he calls ‘‘a spectral entertainment” is now willing 


shine and the Man Fish will draw,’’ an amphibious 
nondescript calls out from a tavern in the coal 
country. And so this strange bizarre catalogue 
proceeds, suggesting in every line the enormous 
appetite for being fooled, and thrilled, and shocked 
which exists in our age of intellectual sweetness, and 
light, and progress. 
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Willis’s Rooms, for we are informed that the sky- ' to lead to suicide in any household. 
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| BELL PIANOFORTE. | 
: 
By recrey ) 
" HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
4 |" treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 


! The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 
te It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 


‘a for sending abroad. 

‘a LIST OF PRICES, bwigg 
a . . 
Nn : 4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches .1.....sesssseerereers 8 BO 
if 5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches .........s000 bobsdte 10 10 0 
i 6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, _—— 10 inches ; aoe 44 imGROB cecscrcccccccveccccce 1818 0O 





‘. CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


j CRAMER’S 
| INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTS, | 


4 PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
+a is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
i the keys. ‘The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
a the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
Hy than the usual metal plate. 

“a The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T, 8. Hammon, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 


Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
ow hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
: or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
‘In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
L4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft, 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 

£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 

*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 

more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,” The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
Which #0 often acts as a drawback to the introdue- 
tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 





BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; with Knee 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£16. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Yeare System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


*.* The additional size and power of this No. 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 





No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 

On the Three Years System: 

£3 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





807 & 200, REGENT STREET, W.' 
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CRAMER &CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO, 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s.; 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER'S —s HARMONIUM. 
o. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 63.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER'S = HARMONIUM. 
3 


0. Oo. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &8 83.; 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
— 


o. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 133.; 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 
Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And bes Regulator. 
5 


0. 0. 
OAK,’°£15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops, 


Forté: Petite Expression. 
Tremolo, Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6 


OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
‘WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 

Voix Celeste. Petite Bxpres- Cor Anglais, 

Forté. sion, Bourdon. 

Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté, sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With — Action. 


o. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 

Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 

Forté. sion. Basson. 

Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 

Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action, 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 104,; 
. WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops, (Church Model.) 
te. 


Tremolo. Flu Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bours 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaino, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 


199 & 901, BEGENT STREET, Wi, 
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LAMBORN COCK AND COS 
“MODERN FOUR-PART SONGS 


FOR MIXED VOICES.” 
PRICE NETT, SIXPENCE EACH. 
WITH (AD LIB.) PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 


QUARTO SIZE—CLEARLY ENGRAVED. | 


FOR MIXED VOICES. | 























No. | No. 
1. As the sunshine to the flowerd ....csecssceccesees W. G. Cusins. | 18, Lady, wake—“ Lady, wake the village chimes” Walter Maynard. 
2. Away, away, to the summer woods ...........6.- James Coward. | 19. Take thy banner .......-.++++- ooeces oties James Coward. | 
3. Children—*tCome to me, O ye children”.......... Walter Maynard. | 20. Lovely Spring is come again ........++.++- Emanuel Aguilar. : 
4. Lo! the peaceful shades of evening ...........00. Walter Maynard. 21. Fall on us, O night ............ aidan hae W. J. Westbrook. 
5. The Dream—* Say, lovely dream, where could’st Alice Mary Smitl 22. Star that bringest home the bee.........+++ W. J. Westbrook. | 
i nice waa ae mea ee Speer: | 1! ae Queen of Love— Close as the stars along) srice Mary Smith. 
6. Golden slumbers—“ Golden slumbers kiss youreyes” W. JT. Cummings. eb) aad don ccccstscceseseess t 
7. Oh, the merry May ....0eeeeeereececceeeeeeeees Mary Dowling. 24. Hail, thou bright-eyed virgin morning ...... W. N. Watson. ‘ 
8. Hurrah for Father Christmas, he comes to crown) G. W. Lio 25. Waken, Lords and Ladies gay .........+++ Georgina Bairnsfather. 
CO FORE. < sc bvdn ci scastnvesees se nsgecdedes ara 26. Under the Maple-tree .........-.+.eeeeees Henry Baumer. i 
9. Violet-—* Brighter than the rays of morning” .... Walter Maynard. 27. The Corsair’s home—“ Gaily, gaily sails our) 
Dh TROT WIND: ica coczccndthvdedectenetsscbar Walter Maynard. I ie scotciswdherverescanvaeses . pJohn Thomas. 
11. Venetian boat song ......... See eeeeeeeeeeenene = W. G. Cusins. _ 28. Spring and Autumn—‘ Every season hath its John Thomas. ] 
12. Rock them, rock them—* Golden slumbers kiss) Alice Mary Smith pleasures’... ..ccccccscccrcccccececs 
WOU CPOE caches ds sa esccepececatepeeamee as 29. Resignation—‘* There is no flock, however 
‘ gh : ; : - J. G. Callcott. 
13, Lover's melancholy— Fly hence, shadows, that) Alice Mary Smith watch’d and tended ” .........eeeeeee , 
oy ee oS Pr Ro es © ape Pa 30. Go, lovely rose, tell her who deigns to think.. Charles Gardner. 
14. Still the angel stars are shining ............e6- Charles Gardner. | 81, Sweet stream that winds thro’ yonder glade.. W. Sterndale Bennett. t 
15. We are waiting by tho river ..........cescceeees J. L. Hatton. 32. Rock me to sleep .......eeveecccecees wees BH. Berger. : 
16. Vesper bells are softly pealing ...............00- J. L. Hatton. | 38. Oh! slumber my Darling ........eeeeeee- Henry Leslie. } 
17. Sunshine—‘* Come to the woods in whose mossy) Arthur H. D. 34, Spring..e.-eee cocvccccccccccccceccceces Henry Hiles. ] 
Gola” wicccccccsiscvcscccccesscsccsecdes } Prendergast. 
ci 
es ee | 
° Li 
ALSO THE FOLLOWING, SIMILAR SIZE: 
8. ad. t 
Now bring ye forth the tapers brightly burning (Chorus for Female voices from ‘‘ The Wedding of Camacho ”) (8.8.c.c.) ......+-Mendelssohn, nett 0 6 , 
Ave Maria, gratia plena (Adapted to Latin words from “God is a Spirit” by C. J. Hargitt) (5.C.7.B.) 16... seeeeeeeeenreeeenes W.S. Bennett , O 6 
Children’s Summer Song—‘t Come, to the summer feast away’ (Chorus in Unison).........eeeeeeeecceceeeees Prey a Tr eTay CC C. Pinsuti » O 6 P 
Have mercy upon me, O God (Anthem) (5.A.7.B.) ...cceccccccceccceceececeeeeee senses seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesseeneeesseeeeees G. Bairnsfather,, 1 0 : 
Rend your heart and not your garments (Anthem) (8.A.7.B.) ....eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees oenenereonses cece cc cceeeseeneetnece se C.M. Bishop , O 6 ' 
Never more—" Leaflets the greenest ” (Four-part Song) (5.C.7.B.)......ceceeeeeeeeeeneneeeeeee rerr Tree seseeesG. M. Bishoep 5 O 6 
( 
— 2 
I 
FOR MALE VOICES. 
Price nett, Sixpence each. . 
No. No. 
1. As the sunshine to the flower .............06 | renee W. G. Cusine. 4. The Three Fishers—‘ Three fishers went sailing’’...... W. G. Cusins ] 
2. Venetian boat-song—‘ Now the silver moon arising”’.... 5. When Twilight dews are falling soft ....... ee oak donee ” | 
8. Daybreak—* A wind came up out of the sea”.......... “ 6. Waken, Lords and Ladies gay) .......seeeeeeee debee'd ° ” t 
P 
v 
€ 
THE CHORAL HARMONIST 3 
= : 
EDITED BY JOHN FOSTER. ! 
Ke ‘ Ap ‘ 
OCTAVO SIZE. | 
— 8. d. f 
1. Spring-bells—* The snow-bells are ringing ”’ (A-T.B.B.) .....eeeeeeeees ‘ya 8 S (dadeneedesinn cud guetaees Schumann, nett 0 9 
2. Corydon’s Song—* O the sweet contentment” (A.7.7.T.B.) 2.0.6. cece ee ceeereeneecenes ert) See eee seeeee ss Horsley » 09 +6 
8. A Battle Song— With our own arm is nought performed” (1.7.B.B.).... 0 cece cece eeeeeeeeeeees bv obecnni seveeccesccegenceoed’s Schubert 0 9 
t 
LAMBORN COCK & OCO., 
L 
62 & 63, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. , 
Anny CRAMER, WOOD & CO. 
{ 
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